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HEN the little engines with the 
big smokestacks pulled railroad 

trains seventy years ago, here was the 

situation: 

Wages were low. Service and safety 


were far below modern standards. And 
freight rates were three times as high as they are today! 


Long freight trains remedied that. Long trains are the 
very heart of modern service. 


Long trains — pulled by modern engines — on modern 
tracks built with heavy rails—have brought today’s fast 
freight service, higher wages for workers, greater safety 
for everybody. 

And now there is a threat to deprive the public by law 
of much of the benefit of these improvements. 


The TRAIN LIMIT BILL—passed by the United States 
Senate and waiting action by the House of Representa- 
tives—is aimed to make the railroads split up freight 







want 


back‘ a 


trains on the pretext that it is a safety 
measure. 


But here’s how the theory squares 
with the fact: safety records show that 
accidents to employes have been re- 
duced by nearly three-fourths in the 
very years that freight trains have been lengthened and 
speeded up to give better service. 


What this bill really does is to force the railroads back- 
ward— backward in safety—backward in service —back- 
ward in efficiency—backward in economy. 


What it does is to clamp down and smother the whole 
spirit of enterprise, invention and progress which are 
America’s hope of better transportation in the years ahead. 


Think it over. Do you want rail progress stopped? Do 
you want rail service to go back instead of ahead? 


If not, better speak up now. 
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Good Will— 


Chicago: Leon A. Mitchell sued Com- 
monwealth Edison Co. for $5,000. He 
complained that two years ago Charles 
Kelly, Commonwealth Edison official 
greeter, shook hands so cordially that he 
broke one of Mitchell’s fingers. 


No Sale— 


New York: Irving Michaels stole a 
car. He liked it so much that he got in 
touch with the owner, Norman K. Jensen, 
and offered to buy it at $5 a month. A 
cynical judge locked up Irving for mental 
observation. 


Bad Debt— 


Chicago: A policeman found John 
Howard, 57-year-old piano tuner, sleep- 
ing in the street. “My last job was tuning 
a piano in a tavern,” said John. “They 
paid me off in drinks . . . I was just 
collecting my last installment when 
things began to get hazy.” 


Easy Payment— 


Manchester, England: the Registrar 
ordered a debtor to pay a creditor £102 
12s 9d ($513.18) at the rate of 1 shilling 
(25 cents) a month. The debt will be 
cleared in A.D. 2108. Maybe. 


Crisis— 

Glasgow: “No son of mine is going to 
be a sissy,” insisted Thomas Lamb. So 
school officials expelled his 8-year-old son. 
Lamb had refused to let the boy study 
knitting. 


Stubborn— 


Onondaga, N. Y.: For stealing shoes, 
Leo Costello served a six-month term in 
the county jail. Four days after his re- 
lease he drew another six-month sentence 
—for stealing shoes. 


Cure— 


Brooklyn, Conn.: Joseph Bourbeau 
confessed a theft: “My wife and I were 
married Aug. 8, 1936, and all we’ve done is 
fight. We agreed that if I confessed I'd 
probably go to jail and then we couldn’t 
fight any more.” 


Good Housebreaking— 


Chicago: Despite the presence of two 
watchdogs, burglars looted the homes of 
Gust Barthel and Stanley Kondracki, 
neighbors. The thieves quenched the 
dogs’ enthusiasm by dousing them with 
cold water. 
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TO: All travelers on 
The Geor. e Washington, The 
Sportsman » and ‘The F. F. V. 


| PLEDGE : the smooth-riding comfort | 












of this celebrated fleet of trains... a i 
delightful trip through the most historically | 
and scenically fascinating section of | | 
merica... gracious service by people 
who enjoy carrying on the traditions i 
of olden-time hospitality ... cheerful | 
Tavern Cars where meals and Surnishings | | 
recapture the charm of Colonial dining | | 
rooms... neighborly Lounge Cars equipped I 
with buffet, radio, and periodicals Sais | i 
quiet sleeping cars, marvels of air- 
conditioned freshness and cleanliness, 


inviting you to Sleep Like a Kitten. 
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LETTERS 





Silence Is Golden 

Why hasn’t George Jean Nathan covered 
Odets’ “Golden Boy?” Don’t tell me that 
having nothing to say has ever stopped 
Mr. Nathan. 


New York City 


JEAN EDELSON 





G.O.P. 


Your presentation of Governor Aiken’s 
demands for a “purge” of the Republican 
party (in Dec. 20 issue of Newsweek) is 
well done; but some of my Republican 
friends here express disapproval of the 
rustic picture of Aiken (taken before his 
election and representing a “man-with-the- 
hoe” type of farmer) . 

To me, however, this build-up of Aiken 
as a Presidential possibility is quite in line 
with the traditional “man-of-the-people” 
type, as Lincoln the rail splitter, Teddy the 
rough rider, etc. Aiken is a dynamic per- 
sonality, and the G.O.P. chiefs are not 
done with him by any means. 

But it is significant that the Republican 
“Committee of 100,” at its recent meeting, 
despite Aiken’s pointed statement that 
“millionaires and college presidents” do not 
win elections, appointed as chief strategist 
a college president of anti-progressive 
tendencies (just home from a quarrel with 
the La Follettes in Wisconsin) and packed 
the board of strategists with corporation 
heads and ex-heads; even Vermont being 
represented by the ex-president of Ver- 
mont’s biggest and richest corporation (a 
life-insurance company), and the present 
head of its richest industrial corporation. 
The remakers of the G.O.P. are evidently 
still angling for corporate support and fish- 
ing for corporate interests. And this, de- 
spite the frequent assertion of many wise 
folk that labor will decide the next Presi- 


dential election. 
_ WALTER J, COATES 
North Montpelier, Vt. 





Colonel Harvey 

Speaking of the visit of Abbé Dimnet in 
1908, Sinclair Lewis speaks in your paper 
of his coming “as the guest of Col. George 
Harvey, then the Jupiter of the North 
American Review.” 

Will Newsweek please whisper to Mr. 
Lewis that by 1908 George Harvey’s con- 
nection with the North American Review 
was eclipsed by his activities as the presi- 
dent of Harper & Brothers and the editor 
of Harper’s Weekly? In those capacities he 
was the greatest showman of his day and 
was able to give Woodrow Wilson the ad- 
vertisément that resulted in making biim 
President of the United States. 

Harvey’s acquisition of the North Amer- 
ican Review was 4 stepping stone to his 
undertaking of the management of the 
Harper concern, which was in straits at 


that time. He finally sold the Weekly to 
Norman Hapgood in 1913 at the very time 
he should have kept it, and it passed away. 
If it had lasted under Harvey another year 
and into the period of the Great War it 
might have survived. 


New York City 


E. S. MARTIN 





Aside 

Your news service leaves much to be 
desired. In Sideshow [Dec. 13] you relate a 
story about a joke that was supposed to 
slay the listener but merely broke two of 
his ribs and punctured a lung. 

Why didn’t you print the joke? 

EUGENE J. EISNER 
Gary, Ind. 


Newsweek regrets that the joke in 
question is not obtainable. The editors 
hazard a modest guess as to the joke’s 
origin. They suggest that Mr. Eisner con- 
tinue to read Sideshow—at his own risk. 





Critique 

I check with Mr. Nathan’s use of 
“hamaturgy.” But what is the ten-dollar 
word for ham criticism? Example: his 
158-word sentence in “Victorian Charm” 


in Newsweek, Dec. 13. 
J. E. MOORHEAD 
Oil City, Pa. 


For some time I have noted in Mr. 
Nathan’s Theatre Week articles a dis- 
tressing inability on his part to forget the 
names of any of the plays he has re- 
viewed during the current season. And 
now in the current issue [Dec. 20], in 
which Mr. Nathan regurgitates the titles 
of no less than four past plays, Mr. Lewis 
comes along reiterating the authors of 
four books that he has reviewed. 

What about assigning to them for re- 


view something more readily digestible? 
DOROTHY WHITNEY 
New York City 





Irish-American 

“Kennedy—American-born Irishman.” 
Newsweek, Dec. 20. 

Your definition of “Irishman” might 
prove illuminating. The Irish-born Ameri- 
can has been a common phenomenon for 
nearly three centuries, but what—when he 
isn’t De Valera—is an American-born 


Irishman? 
JOSEPH O’GORMAN 


Cambridge, Mass. 


Newsweek felt justified in applying the 
term.“American-born Irishman” to Joseph 
P.. Kennedy, because Kennedy himself 


‘dikes’ to call himself an Irishman, takes 


.great pride in his Irish parentage, and 
boasts of being “the first Irishman this 
country has sent to the Court of St. 
James's.” To have been literally and strict- 
ly correct, the description should have read 


simply: American-born son of Irish par- 
ents.” 


$5.85 

Let your Professor Clark of Columbia 
produce his authority for his statement 
that dentists average $4,170 per year 
[NewswekeEk, Dec. 6]. To net that amount 
the average dentist would have to gross 
about $6,950, which would mean that the 
59,000 dentists in the United States would 
gross over $450,000,000. The average of- 
fice expense is about 40 per cent of gross. 

The American Dental Association figured 
that in 1933 there was a total gross for 
dentists of $184,493,518. And that in 1936 
this had increased to over $200,000,000. 
These figures would indicate that your 
average D.D.S. has an income of half or 
so of that fabulous Professor Clark 
amount. 

Favorite squawk of dentists is the two 
billions spent for cosmetics and perfumes 
and the one-third of a billion for candy. 
The average American spends $5.85 on 


his teeth per year. 
: LEONARD L. McEVOY, D.D.S. 
Winnetka, III. 








Worms 

Far be it from me to try to snatch credit 
from anyone who crashes the pages of 
Newsweek, but I feel that something 
should be done to acquaint the gullible 
with the fact that the Los Angeles dentist 
referred to on page 1 of your Dec. 27 
issue, under Sideshow, is far from the first 
to lure angleworms from the ground 
through vibration. 

Under the picturesque names of “fid- 
dling” and “grunting,” worms for use as 
bait for fishing long have been lured from 
the ground with more primitive but, I'll 
bet a hat, just as effective methods as 
the dentist uses. Many a time in my own 
youth I’ve gone out into the woods and 
fields of South Georgia armed with a large 
can, a pointed stick, and a brick, and 
have returned in a half hour or so with 
enough worms to equip a numerous fishing 
party with plenty of bait for an all-day 
or week-end trip to teeming rivers. The 
method, I suspect, is similar to that of 
the dentist. The pointed stick is pounded 
into the ground for 12 or 18 inches, and 
the brick is “scrubbed” along the top of 
the stick left exposed above ground. Pre- 
sumably to escape the resulting vibration, 
the worms come crawling out of their 
holes, and there’s nothing left but to 
pick them up and deposit them in the can. 

This Doctor what’s-his-name may have 
made himself a newfangled outfit, but na- 
tives of the Southern United States have 
been getting their fish bait by the same 
method for generations. It’s such an old 
story down there that it’s too common- 
place for comment. Is Doctor so-and-so 
trying to market his gadget? 


R. E. PORTER 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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FREE TRIAL! 





IMPROVES YOUR APPEARANCE 100% 


Thave that healthy 


TAN 


that Men and Women Admire! 


T’S the first impression that counts! Get 
that healthy, vital appearance that opens 
the door to success! Many a man has lost 
Dee eS 
as W as siness su s: 
looks .... and the pale, weak, pasty-looking chap 
= iy — atte in the privacy of your own 
home, will keep you like a Million Dollars 
—and feeling as physically fit as you /ook/ 
LOOK er ator fo pene + yell 
good, h coat of tan ect 
, be ee deleomen pes 9 seeecicins re 
increase they have acquired a real bronze tan/ 
And you will become more popular, for women, 
too, admire that healthy outdoor look! 
HEALTH AS WELL AS APPEARANCE ! 
Your daily bath with ultra violet rays f 
ar more than enhance your appearance. For these 





puri ys 

unusually effective in cases of listlessness and 
anemia and are an invaluable aid e treatment 
of rickets. Children have responded rapidly to 
their beneficial results. 


mT 
ow y ea ty, 
genuine carbon-arc i ae available te price 
ny the reach ¥e —$7.95. In 15 Jy 4 with 
your y you can t 
ultra-violet radiation ofen hour in ee eee 
COMPLETELY GUARANTEED 
a Compact, convenient, easy to operate. Tested 
the Electrical Testing Laboratories of New 
ork, and fully guaranteed, this lamp will be one 
of the greatest investments you ever made! 


SEND NO MONEY! 
TEST IT AT OUR EXPENSE! 
We want you to ex; ce the remarkable bene- 
ts the “petected EALTH RAY SUN LAMP 
brings. We offer you FREE use for 7 days in your 
own home...7 days works wonders in the way 


you look and feel! Then if you decide to keep it 
it is yours for the remarkable new low price of 


$7.95. Pay as little as one dollar down payment. 
Health Ray Mfg. Co., Deep River, Conn. 


INEXPENSIVE HEALTH INSURANCE 
FOR EVERY MEMBER OF YOUR FAMILY 


DON'T WAIT! MAIL COUPON NOW! 








HEALTH RAY MFG. CO., Inc. 
591 Elm Street, Deep River, Conn. 


Send me full details of your special FREE 
TRIAL OFFER on Health Ray Sun Lamp. 
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AGAIN THEY CHEER 





HISTORY WAS MADE IN 1852. Arn epic event was taking place ...a revolution in transportation. In carriages and on 
foot the populace thronged to witness the awe-inspiring spectacle. Out along the track, in villages and hamlets, crowds of country- 
folk stood gaping. For on this day the wonderful new train, the Rock Island Rocket, was making its maiden run out of Chicago. 





AGAIN IN 1937 the crowds turned out in cheering thousands. They packed the terminals and swarmed through the yards. 
And for hundreds of miles the right-of-way was lined with excited watchers. They had gathered to see a new fleet of Rock Island 
Rockets take the rails — six light-weight, streamlined trains, built of gleaming stainless steel! 


These new light-weight trains, built by Budd, have 
caught the imagination of America. They have re- 
focused the eyes of a whole people on railroad travel, 
and, wherever they pass, crowds assemble to marvel 
at their swift, sleek beauty. 

Budd-built trains . . . whether they are pulled by 
steam, diesel or electric power . . . are making enviable 
records for efficient, profitable operation. Fabricated 
by the exclusive SHOTWELD process, these stainless-steel 
trains are truly light-weight. Trains built of other alloys 


cannot match their achievements. Fully as strong and 
safe as conventional equipment, and with as much as 
fifty per cent less weight to pull, Budd trains are chang- 
ing completely the old conception of luxury and com- 


fort in travel. 





Originator of ALL STEEL bodies for automobiles, now 

used almost universally, the Edw. G. Budd Manufactur- 

ing Company has pioneered modern methods in the 
design and fabrication of steel products. 





EDW. G. BUDD MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


BUDD METHODS 


PHILADELPHIA e@ DETROIT 


SAFELY ELIMINATE DEAD-WEIGHT 
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The Periscope 








What’s Behind Today’s 
News, and What’s to be Expected 


in Tomorrow’s 





Navy Increase 


Watch for a dramatic announcement 
of a program for expansion of the US. 
Navy. A long-term increase in battleship, 
cruiser, and airplane-carrier strength will be 
announced within the next few weeks and 
may well involve plans to build a navy far 
beyond the limits of the expired London 
treaty. Administration key men have been 
talking “big navy” unofficially for some 
time; now that the Panay incident has put 
Congress in the mood to authorize a big 
expansion program, their conversations 
leave no doubt that an official announce- 
ment is in the offing. 


Presidential Politeness 


F.D.R. and the State Department dis- 
covered last week that Presidential gra- 
ciousness has its drawbacks. At the White 
House diplomatic reception Mr. Roosevelt 
greeted each ambassador or minister as he 
shook hands: “I’m glad to see you. Why 
don’t you come to see me more often?” 
Many diplomats unfamiliar with the Presi- 
dent’s heartiness phoned the State Depart- 
ment to find out what F.D.R. wanted to 
see them about; some, like Chinese Am- 
bassador Wang, just asked for an appoint- 
ment. 


McNary Blamed 


Senator McNary, Republican floor leader, 
has incensed several of the Senators in- 
volved in that Democratic-Republican 
coalition whose “manifesto” made head- 
lines last fortnight. The Senators say they 
had already agreed that the original state- 
ment drafted by Senator Bailey sounded 
“too Liberty Leaguish” and were complete- 
ly redrafting it when McNary tipped off 
a reporter to the whole affair. The resultant 
publicity, as pointed out here last week, 
nipped the scheme in the bud. It’s now 
conceded small chance of revival. 


No NLRA Change 


Business groups who’ve been campaign- 
ing for an amendment to the National La- 


bor Relations Act to make labor legally. 


responsible will encounter firmer opposi- 
tion than most of them anticipate. The 
Roosevelt administration is still determined 
to stand fast, as it did during the last regu- 


lar session of Congress, against any amend- 
ments to the act. 


Landon Generosity 


Some of the members of Glenn Frank’s 
G.O.P. policy committee are privately 
seething at ex-Governor Landon’s “patri- 
otic” telegram endorsing F.D.R.’s foreign 
policy. Despite the congratulatory tele- 
grams it evoked, they regard the gesture 
as a political blunder. One prominent 
committee member, berating Landon for 
thus removing the Roosevelt-Hull foreign 
policy from the list of political issues, 
dubbed him the “Charlie McCarthy of 
politics.” 


Japanese Fireside Chat 


Though State Department officials have 
carefully avoided public comment on the 
subject, they’re saying privately that 
they regard as highly improper Ambassa- 
dor Saito’s radio speech explaining the 
Panay incident. Some officials believe his 
stay here will be cut short as the result 
of this direct appeal to the American 
people. Others point out that the U/S. 
could hardly take any official action, 
since his “explanation” of Japan’s case 
was ostensibly an apology. 





Press Aids F.D.R. 


N ote that the press helped F.D.R. im- 
measurably by insisting that the special 
session accomplished almost nothing. By 
putting the onus on Congress for failure to 
pass any major bill, the newspapers have 
created a demand for Roosevelt to resume 
aggressive legislative leadership when 
Congress reconvenes in regular session. 
Actually, most informed observers hadn’t 
expected Congress to pass any major legis- 
lation in special session (Periscope, Nov. 
1), but simply to clear ground for action 
at the regular session. 


Pendergast Indictments 

Expect a U.S. grand jury to indict sev- 
eral leaders of the Pendergast machine 
in Kansas City before the middle of Feb- 
ruary. Boss Tom Pendergast won’t be on 
the list, but other high-ups will. Specific 
charge: instructing poll judges in padding 
1936 election returns. 


Trivia 
So many changes were made in the 


Wage-Hour Bill during its consideration 
before the House that, after it was killed 


by recommittal, it had to be reprinted so 
that members of the Labor Committee 
would know just what had been rejected 
... At least a dozen Congressmen decided 
at the last minute to travel home for 
Christmas this year; they feared to stay 
away after the publicity given the 20-cent 
mileage allowance they voted themselves 
. . . An appreciable factor in the defeat 
of the Wage-Hour Bill was the dislike of 
many Congressmen for Rep. Mary Norton 
who was in charge of the measure, and for 
Secretary Perkins, whose powers it would 
increase. 





British-Portuguese Deal 


Behind a projected trip of British mili- 
tary officials to Lisbon in February is this 
idea: Britain wants the Portuguese to 
promise use of Lisbon as a naval base; 
in return, Britain will promise to guaran- 
tee that Portuguese possessions won’t be 
used to satisfy German colony hunger. 
Military strategists, who’ve long insisted 
Gibraltar has been made vulnerable by 
heavy guns in near-by Franco territory, 
say this «ction confirms their theory— 
though no navy official will yet admit it. 


Anti-Semitic Trend 


The publicized anti-Semitic dives in 
Germany, Poland, and Rumania have 
overshadowed increasing persecution of 
the Jewish population in other European 
states. Hungary is quietly deporting Jews 
to whatever neighboring country will have 
them; 300 were arrested in the most re- 
cent roundup. In the Irish Free State, the 
Irish Christian Protective Association has 
flooded the mails with thousands of anti- 
Semitic pamphlets. 


League Host Tiring 


Retiring President Motta’s anti-League 
speech last week lent credence to recur- 
rent reports that Switzerland might yield 
to pressure from Mussolini and decide she 
is tired of playing host to the League of 
Nations. Should the matter ever come to 
a head, Vienna, Prague, Brussels, or The 
Hague might become the new site. 


Anglo-Italian Coolness 


Back of the recent cooling of Anglo- 
Italian zelations is the information, now 
in the hands of British Foreign Office of- 
ficials, that Mussolini, far from keeping his 
promise to drop his propaganda drive in 
the Near East, is redoubling his efforts 
to draw Arabic countries away from 


(No part of this or the next page may be reproduced without written permission) 
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Britain. The reports charge the Italian 
Government with supplying arms dirt 
cheap to the Iman of Yemen; offering 
bribes to Egyptian politicians; speeding 
up its espionage and propaganda system 
in Saudi Arabia; buying good will by 
financing Arab pilgrimages to Mecca; and 
distributing through “private” donors 
large contributions to “charitable organ- 
izations” in Syria and Palestine. 


Egyptian Dictator? 


Don’t be misled by reports of a “com- 
promise” between Egyptian Premier Nahas 
Pasha and King Farouk. The Premier, who 
wants to be dictator, had to bow to the 
popular young King last week. But, ac- 
cording to inside information coming via 
London, he’s now contemplating a plan to 
dissolve all political parties, and force the 
King to accept his legal dictatorship or 
abdicate. 


Badoglio To Go 


Marshal Badoglio, head of Italy’s Gen- 
eral Staff, is slated for retirement before 
long. He’ll probably be replaced by Gen. 
Rodolfo Graziani, whom Mussolini favors 
as more loyal to Fascism, less friendly to 
the monarchy. Note that the Duke of 
Aosta, cousin of the King, has just left 
for Ethiopia as the new Viceroy, replac- 
ing Graziani. 


Foreign Notes 


George VI had a recording made at a 
rehearsal of his Christmas Day speech, 
reputedly to be used in the event his voice 
should fail . . . Because of an acute rub- 
ber shortage, Italian cars are coming out 
of factories without spare tires . . . Nazi 
authorities are starting an energetic drive 
against the Christian Science movement 
. . . In Germany one of the best selling 
Christmas presents was a game called 
“Race to the Colonies,” played on a card- 
board map of Africa . . . The blue uni- 
forms, Alfred Duff-Cooper’s chief contribu- 
tion to the British Army while he was 
Secretary of War, will be abolished; Tom- 
mies complained it makes them look like 
chauffeurs ... 


Add Foreign Notes 


Chinese women have taken to wearing 
bullets or shells strung as necklaces and 
carrying purses fashioned like Mauser pis- 
tol holsters . . . Though denied in Rome, 
reports persist that Italy is on the verge 
of calling in all lira notes and stamping 
them at lower value . . . Nazi law, which 
obliges emigrants to turn over to the state 
approximately a quarter of their fortunes 
when they leave Germany, has brought 
the government an estimated $30,000,000 
this year . . . Londoners are saying the 
Duchess of Windsor failed to get any pre- 
cedence from the College of Arms because 
the chicf herald is Sir Gerald Wollaston, 


who long ago charged (and later recanted) 
that Edward had improperly hastened the 
funeral of his father. 





Delayed Utility Peace? 


Administretion insiders say there'll be 
no clear-cut peace between Roosevelt and 
utilities until the Supreme Court has 
handed down three major decisions: on 
PWA loans for local power projects (ex- 
pected in about a month), on the Electric 
Bond & Share Co. case (first test of the 
Holding Company Act), and on the TVA 
litigation (which will be appealed to the 
Supreme Court). Administration lawyers 
are confident the New Deal will win all 
three by April. Meanwhile, F.D.R. is con- 
fining his peace activities mainly to en- 
couraging utility companies not directly 
menaced by TVA and other government 
projects. 


New Products 


In the future you'll see lots of trick 
outdoor ads featuring two scenes on a 
single surface; one scene, painted in com- 
mon oils, will show up under ordinary 
illumination; the other, done in a lumi- 
nescent paint, will glow brightly with the 
lights turned off and “black light” (ultra- 
violet rays) switched on . . . Brazilian 
technicians have perfected a process for 
extracting a “coffee oil” (comparable to 
soy-bean oil, used in paints, soaps, and 
butter substitutes) from coffee beans; the 
residue provides a rich cattle feed. 


Housing Hitch 


Unless the Lodge amendment (calling 
for payment of “prevailing wages” on all 
construction jobs) is knocked out of the 
new Housing Bill, you can expect F.D.R. 
to veto it. Government housing experts 
point out that lower wages are a funda- 
mental point in the new housing drive; 
and they’re unanimous in believing that 
financial institutions won’t make insured 
loans if the Lodge amendment goes 
through. They’d rather go along under the 
old Housing Act than accept the new 
one plus the Lodge proviso. 


Railroad Bargain 


Note that railroads are one segment of 
industry not yelling bloody murder at 
mention of a Federal incorporation act. 
Officials of one major line have even 
offered to cooperate with Senator Wheel- 
er in preparing such a law. They say 
they'll gladly incorporate under Federal 
law provided they are at the same time 
freed from state rate, labor, and safety 
regulations. 


Business Footnotes 


Postal clerks wonder about the reces- 
sion; they say many more persons sealed 


their Christmas cards this year, paying 
3 cents postage instead of the 144 cents 
needed on unsealed envelopes . . . As a re- 
sult of repeal, final figures for 1937 will 
show that production of cans and bottles 
topped the 1929 total by about 60 per 
cent . . . porters at Grand Central Ter- 
minal, New York, say considerably more 
travelers gave them 50-cent tips during 
the holiday rush this year than did in 
1936. 





Entertainment Lines 


Despite Hollywood opposition, it’s 
authoritatively reported in Rome that the 
movie deal between Vittorio Mussolini 
and Hal Roach will go through, with their 
RAM company renamed ERA and capi- 
talized at 990,000 lire; “Rigoletto” is the 
first operatic film planned by the combine 
... A newly developed high-candlepower 
arc lamp that causes neither the heat nor 
discomfort of klieg lights may soon be 
used in movie studios . . . The Elysian 
Park landslide in Los Angeles has led 
hilltop dwellers among Hollywood’s film 
colony to take out insurance with Lloyd’s 
of London against “moving terrain” 
damage to their estates; Adolphe Menjou 
bought the first policy, $150,000. 


Press Notes 


Reich officials have asked Pierre Co- 
mert, press director in the French Foreign 
Office, to cooperate in suppressing the 
flow of uncensored German news being 
smuggled into France; English and Amer- 
ican correspondents in Paris are getting 
inside information from anti-Nazis sta- 
tioned in embassies and legations at Ber- 
lin . . . Mrs. Roosevelt’s autobiography, 
“This is My Story,” is now selling be- 
tween 2,500 and 3,000 copies a week; 
earlier sales were poorer because many 
thought it political propaganda . . . In 
the current issue of News Review 
(British weekly) a section dealing with 
Barbara Hutton, 5-and-10 cent store 
heiress, has been blacked out. 


Missing Persons 


Henry (Red) Johnson, Norwegian sail- 
or deported after being absolved of par- 
ticipation in the Lindbergh kidnaping, is 
married and has a small fruit and pro- 
duce store in Oslo (told relatives here he’d 
never return to the U.S.) . . . Mordecai 
(Three-fingered) Brown, pitching hero of 
the Chicago Cubs 30 years ago, now man- 
ages a gasoline station in Terre Haute, 
Ind.; takes time off to attend games in 
St. Louis and Chicago and to follow horse 
racing . . . Baby Peggy (Montgomery), 
the Shirley Temple of the silent screen, 
now attends high school in Hollywood, 
lives comfortably with her parents; is 
more interested in writing poetry than 
planning a screen comeback. 
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Kanju Kato: arrested 


‘GENERAL REVOLUTION’ 


Since it banned the Communists nine 
years ago, Japan has operated its impotent, 
disorganized Leftist parties as a safety 
valve for the masses. When the war broke 
out last July, the General Staff ordered all 
political factions to unite in a common 
front—and a few months later the Social 
Mass party, Japan’s largest Leftist group, 
patriotically shelved its revolutionary doc- 
trines for a Nazi-type totalitarian-state 
program. 

But despite the army’s tight war dic- 
tatorship, Kanju Kato’s little Proletarian 
party resolutely stuck to its radical plat- 
form. For this, last week, Kato—45-year- 
old Diet member, head of the All-Japan 
Farmer-Labor Union Council, and William 
Green’s Japanese prototype—landed in 
jail. 

So did Japan’s “Margaret Sanger”— 
diminutive Baroness Shizue Ishimoto, di- 
rector of a birth-control clinic conducting 
an annual correspondence with 10,000 
overburdened mothers. She long ago alien- 
ated Japanese war lords through her ef- 
forts to improve the quality, but not the 
quantity, of the army’s recruits. 

After police had locked up some 370 
other Leftists on various charges of 
pacifism, “anti-Fascism,” and conspiring 
with American Reds, observers saw in the 
raids a clever government feint to distract 
the public’s attention from the Panay af- 
fair. But official spokesmen gravely de- 
claimed: “The main point of the move- 
ment was apparently to lead a general 
revolution based on Communism,” and the 
Home Ministry ordered the Labor-Farmer 
and Proletarian parties dissolved 


Tokyo Apologizes to US., 





: Wide World 
Baroness Ishimoto: arrested 





Speeds up Conquest of China 


Yuletide Notes End Crisis 
Over Panay While the Japanese 
Blast Out New Triumphs 


Japanese armies spreading north and 
south added Hangchow, a gem among 
Chinese cities, to their conquests last 
week and turned furiously on fat and 
peaceful Shantung Province, Holy Land 
of China, as revenge for the burning of 
Japanese property at Tsingtao. 

With the fall on Christmas Day of 
Hangchow, capital of Chekiang, and the 
almost simultaneous entry by the north- 
ern army into Tsinan, capital of Shan- 
tung, the Rising Sun flag waved over 
capitals of seven provinces in an arc 
sweeping from the Gobi Desert to the 
East China Sea. The immediate result 
was to turn loose on the land a locust 
swarm of the homeless, the hungry, the 
wounded, and the maimed. Even the Em- 
peror’s armies, living off the countryside 
as they moved, spread no such horror 
as did the horde of destitute crawling 
before them. 

Scattered and beaten Chinese fighting 
forces rallied at no point. From hiding 
“somewhere in the Yangtze Valley,” 
Generalissimo Chiang Kai-shek* sent out 
a prophecy that “the tide of battle is 
turning . . . victory eventually will be 
ours.” But visible signs to support this 
claim were scarce. There was talk of an 
internal reorganization, with Chinese 
Communist warriors playing a larger 
part; there were hints of increased help 
from the Soviet Union; and there were 
rumors of threatening moves by the 
Soviet-controlled and Soviet-mechanized 
descendants of the Golden Horde of 
Genghis Khan in Outer Mongolia. But 
nowhere was there a counteroffensive. 

Franklin Roosevelt for the moment 
lifted a fear from the minds of Tokyo’s 
statesmen. Tension over bombing of 
the United States Navy gunboat Panay 
above Nanking Dec. 12 vanished after 
the President accepted Japan’s offer of 








*Chiang Kai-shek also was out of ‘sight a 
year ago. Two books giving the first complete 
accounts of his fabled Dec. 12 kidnaping by 
“Young Marshal” Chang Hsueh-liang—and al- 
so describing the Chinese Red Armies—came 
out in New York last week (see page 28). 
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apologies, indemnity, and—most vital— 
promises that it wouldn’t happen again. 
The incident was closed officially with one 
contradiction unsettled: Japan continued 
to call the bombing a “mistake,” although 
American officers on the Panay and the 
Naval Board of Inquiry at Shanghai in- 
sisted it was intentional, 


Hangchow 

Through the field glasses of Japanese 
artillery officers on Christmas Eve, Hang- 
chow presented no such vision of splen- 
dor as excited Marco Polo seven centuries 
ago. Its lakes have shrunk to half size; 
many fine old buildings are dilapidated; 
its canals no longer carry the traffic of a 
thriving seaport. Even so, to many foreign 


region of the thriving pre-World War Ger- 
man concession and now of heaviest 
Japanese investments in North China. 
The Japanese had gestured threateningly 
toward Shantung early in the invasion. 
Their threats went unfulfilled partly be- 
cause the Shanghai offensive drew off 
troops but mainly because Gov. Han Fu- 
chu is notorious for his skill at balancing 
on diplomatic fences; there seemed a 
chance to save the property by buying 
him off, or at least leaving him alone. 
Japanese cotton mills—and the people 
of Shantung—escaped the war until 300- 
pound Feng Yu-hsiang (called the Chris- 
tian General) came out of obscurity with 
70,000 men and pushed Han off his fence. 
Four days before Christmas, Tsingtao 
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Nanking: after the Japanese planes had passed 


missionaries and natives it remains China’s 
most beautiful city—and the villas of 
wealthy Chinese dot the surrounding hills. 

Last week a Chinese force of 100,000 
for a time retarded the oncoming Japa- 
nese, who faced another expensive siege 
like those of Shanghai and Nanking. But, 
after dynamiting the waterworks and 
power plant, the defenders faded away: 
an encircling movement by the enemy 
had convinced them that judgment was 
the better part of valor. 

The fall of Hangchow put the entire 
Shanghai Peninsula in Japanese hands 
and closed their grip on the last link in 
the vital Hangchow-Nanking-Shanghai 
rail triangle. Preceded by bombing planes, 
columns promptly set out from the cap- 
tured city on a fanlike drive south and 
west aiming for Fenghua, birthplace of 
Chiang Kai-shek, and historic Ningpo, 
principal port of Chekiang Province. 


Shantung 


A hope gone astray brought the northern 
army into prosperous Shantung Province, 
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mobs began to burn and loot Japanese 
mills; $100,000,000 in property and ma- 
chinery were reduced to ashes and junk. 
As the United States cruiser Marblehead 
and a destroyer hurried north from Shang- 
hai to protect the 300 American citizens 
in and around the smart sea town, Japa- 
nese troops swarmed across the Yellow 
River on Tsinan—Shantung capital near 
which Confucius was cradled—and the 
navy slapped a blockade on Tsingtao. 


Hegira 

Hangchow’s normal population is 650,- 
000. Conquering forces entering it Christ- 
mas found a bare 100,000 civilians. The 
majority were fleeing inland. 

The people’s flight assumed the propor- 
tions of a hegira as the arc of Japanese 
control extended up and down the coast. 
Each fallen city added a quota of thou- 
sands to the army of destitute. Nine hun- 
dred thousand escaped out of Nanking 
alone before the victors shattered Japan’s 
tradition of military discipline with loot 
and rapine (Newsweek, Dec. 20). In 
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Posters proclaimed the advance: 
‘Peace follows the Japanese army’ 





Shanghai’s foreign settlement beggars, once 
kept out by the local police, were allowed 
to find refuge in the streets. Other refu- 
gees had no such cushion to fall on as they 
fled inland to a country already living on 
a scant margin between sustenance and 
starvation. 

China last week placed cost of the war 
in killed and wounded at 1,000,000—20 
per cent of them civilians. As winter grew 
sharper, hunger and exposure added to 
the toll. Even before the fall of Nanking, 
property losses from bombs, shells, and 
fire totaled $250,000,000 at Shanghai, $30,- 
000,000 at Tientsin, and $50,000,00 in the 
Yangtze Valley generally. Far more than 
half the total property damage of $750,- 
000,000, however, was to grain and rice 
fields, part by the Japanese Army as it 
advanced and part by the horde of refu- 


gees. 


Communists 

In the chaos, Chiang Kai-shek and the 
republican government—its members scat- 
tered from Hankow to Chungking—sought 
funds to keep their armies in the field. 
Rumblings of an approaching internal re- 
organization were heard ac a delegation 
from the Communist forces carrying on 
their favorite form of guerrilla warfare in 
the north came south to see Chiang, pre- 
sumably to demand dismissal of Vice Pre- 
mier H. H. Kung; Wang Ching-wei, head 
of the political council; and other gov- 
ernment members. 

Mao Tse-tung, Red China’s Lenin, was 
ready to take over the Supreme War Coun- 
cil, and others among the Communist 
leaders advocated use of tactics learned 
from the Soviet textbook and practiced 
with some success in the north in the or- 
ganization of civilian masses to oppose and 
harry the invading army. 
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Arrival of a new Soviet Ambassador, 
I. Luganets-Orelsky, at Hankow, was the 
first move toward closer cooperation with 
the Soviet Union. Tsiang Ting-fu, Chinese 
Ambassador, was recalled from Moscow; 
it was reported he might be replaced by 
Chiang Kai-shek’s ostracized sister-in-law, 
Mme. Sun Yat-sen—widow of the founder 
of the republic, who assisted her husband 
in soliciting Soviet aid in the early days 
of the Kuomintang. 

Stalin’s purges of the Red Army and 
diplomatic corps had resulted in uncer- 
tainty as to the Soviet’s intentions and 








Mongolia 

Almost to the day last July when Japan 
began the invasion of North China, snip- 
ings, skirmishes, and occasional pitched 
battles between Japanese-controlled Man- 
chukuan troops and Soviet-backed forces 
of the Mongolian People’s Republic (Outer 
Mongolia) made that region seem the most 
likely war area. 

Just as Japan controls Manchukuo 
through the puppet Emperor Kang Teh, 
the Soviet Union controls Outer Mon- 
golia by complete absorption of Mongolian 





Wusih: The Rising Sun illuminated a Yangtze town 


preparedness. Shift of the Far Eastern 
army’s headquarters from Khabarovsk to 
Chita—coupled with the announcement 
that the new Baikal-Amur railway line has 
been finished—smacked of preparations 
for action. (Though something like a mil- 
lion prisoners worked on the railway for 
several years, the route remained a secret 
until the last rail was laid.) But the’Soviet 
Union, although sending airplanes and 
equipment to Chiang, has made no un- 
friendly gesture toward Japan. 

In fact the Moscow government extend- 
ed for one more year the provisional agree- 
ment (recurrent source of friction between 
the two powers) which allows 20,000 Japa- 
nese to fish in the Soviet waters. Efforts 
being made to negotiate a new treaty 
were broken off abruptly Nov. 21, 1936 
as reprisal for the German-Japanese anti- 
Communist pact. 


trade, equipment and training of the army 
—including an air force in which, say 
Russian instructors, the descendants of 
Genghis Khan have shown themselves un- 
usually able aviators—and most important 
of all, a pact mutually promising armed 
aid in case of invasion. 

Japan’s opening gambit last summer 
was an attempt to check any Mongolian 
move to help China—of which it still is 
nominally an autonomous part. In a swift 
campaign, the invaders seized Nankow 
Pass over the Great North Road, cutting 
the Mongolian route into China. Forces 
of Japanese-controlled Inner Mongolia, 
haven of princes who fled from the Peo- 
ple’s Republic, assisted in the move. 

The game of strategy took on new life 
with the arrival in Outer Mongolia of 
Chiang Chin-ko, elder son of Chiang Kai- 
shek—who was trained in Moscow and 
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once so much under Soviet influence that 
he denounced his father as a traitor to 
Communism. Later they were reconciled, 
and Chiang Chin-ko is now reported to be 
at the head of a motorized Mongolian col- 
umn moving toward Lanchow, strategic 
Chinese military base dominating the old 
caravan trail which leads to new railways 
and roads through Soviet Turkestan. 


Crisis Passes--—- 


Before closing the Panay incident by ac- 
cepting Japan’s apologies, President Roose- 
velt found a chance to proclaim that Amer- 
ican isolationist sentiment does not imply 
unlimited patience in the face of provo- 
cation. 

“Throughout our long history,” he wrote 
to his 19386 campaign opponent, Alf M. 
Landon, “we Americans have rejected 
every suggestion that ultimate security can 
be assured by closing our eyes to the fact 
that, whether we like it or not, we are part 
of a large world of other nations and peo- 
ples. As such we owe some measure of co- 
operation and even leadership in maintain- 
ing standards of conduct helpful to the 
ultimate goal of general peace.” 

The Roosevelt-Landon correspondence 
started when Landon wrote the President 
praising his firmness and to reaffirm that 
“politics ends at the water’s edge.”* 

As details of the Panay bombing 
poured in the State Department’s Far 
East experts had to cancel invitations to 
holiday parties and share Secretary Cor- 
dell Hull’s eighteen-hour working days. 
The graphic account of Lt. Comdr. James 
J. Hughes, whose thigh was broken by 
the first bomb that struck the Panay, 
told how the attack was carried out in 
spite of two 259-square-foot American 
flags painted on the fore and after decks. 
The more formal report of the Naval 
Board of Inquiry aboard the USS. 
Augusta at Shanghai also determined that 
the attack could not have been accidental. 

Both reports furnished meat for the in- 
formal representations that Joseph E. 
Grew was about to make in Tokyo. But 
before the American Ambassador could de- 
liver them, Foreign Minister Koki Hirota 
handed him the Japanese apology; he still 
described the bombing as a “mistake,” but 
asserted delinquent naval commanders and 
their subordinates (seaplanes bombed the 
Panay) had been disciplined. He an- 
nounced the high command had issued 
“rigid orders to exercise greatest caution in 
every area where warships or other vessels 
of Americans are present.” (Versions of the 
note published in Japan omitted references 
to assurances and punishments.) 

The future had been President Roose- 





*Senator William E. Borah was one of the 
few influential individuals who expressed mis- 
givings. He warned: “It does not require any 
great amount of courage to throw a people into 
war, but . . . a vast amount of courage and 
statesmanship, when the war hounds have hit 
the trail, to keep a people out of war.” 
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Mongolia: the people’s republic . . . 


velt’s chief concern: Tokyo having prom- 
ised to protect American life and property, 
Hull and twenty assistants worked all 
Christmas Day drafting America’s friendly 
reply. By next morning the gravest inter- 
national crisis for the United States since 
the World War passed into history. 


*| However, no one thought the Japanese 
high command’s orders had removed all 
possibilities of dangerous friction. No for- 
eigners were harmed in the capture of 
Hangchow; but several hundred Ameri- 
cans with Ambassador Nelson T. Johnson 
at Hankow—and others at Tsingtao, Can- 
ton, and Ningpo—were in danger of being 
enveloped by the Japanese fan of fire. To 
be noted: not one day after Tokyo had re- 
ceived America’s conciliatory message, the 
Japanese command at Shanghai issued a 
decree bringing all foreigners within occu- 
pied zones under military law—subject to 
death for any acts against Japanese sol- 
diers. 


*|A possibly more ominous loophole: 


Japan’s final apology mentioned punish- 
ment of naval officers only for the Panay 
incident. Reliable reports affirm that navy 
planes, ordered to attack all shipping on 
the Yangtze, were operating that day by 
request of the army. Nothing had been 
done last week to punish Col. Kingoro 
Hashimoto or other jingoists among the 
younger officers who would like to bomb all 
foreigners out of China. The hope of per- 
suading Emperor Hirohito to bring that ele- 
ment to heel inspired President Roosevelt’s 
unprecedented Dec. 13 “request” that the 
Emperor be informed personally of Ameri- 
can dismay over the Panay bombing. 

The Mikado approved his government’s 
note—but Tokyo Foreign Office spokes- 
men called this act a matter of routine: it 
did not constitute compliance with the 
President’s request. 


Snow and gales in the Pacific delayed 
the China Clipper, bringing newsreels 
taken by photographers aboard the Pan- 
ay, where they had gone to get away 
from Nanking. Films, one roll of which 
was insured for $325,000, were to be 
rushed to Washington by plane from 
California to be shown to the President 
and Secretary Hull. Norman Alley, news- 
reel camera man who was on the Panay, 
flew with the films. 


“Great Britain, protesting the bombing 
of British gunboats on the same day the 
Panay was sunk, received no reply. Ex- 
changes between London and Tokyo have 
been carried on in a tone of icy aloofness 
for some time. Parliament took no offense 
at the delay and adjourned for the holi- 
days without acting on a Laborite proposal 
to send three warships to the Far East. 
However, concerned over the fate of Hong 
Kong as Japanese activities in South China 
increased, Britain ordered a battalion of 
the Royal Scots (oldest foot regiment in 
the army and, it boasts, in the world) 
from Bombay to Hong Kong. 


*| Opening the Diet last Sunday Emperor 
Hirohito saw no reason to alter the tradi- 
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tional phrase—expressing pleasure that 
Japan’s foreign relations are constantly in- 
creasing in cordiality. The reply of the 
Diet, in the classical Japanese which alone 
may be used in addressing the Son of 
Heaven, said: 

“Japan took up arms entirely in self- 
defense. Our army has won successive vic- 
tories, and at the end of six months has 
gained control of all China north of the 
Yellow River, Inner Mongolia, and an 
area south of the Yangtze. 

“The bases of anti-Japanese and pro- 
Communist activities have been over- 
thrown. Order has been restored; the minds 
of the Chinese people in the occupied re- 
gions have been tranquilized; and Japan’s 
sacred task of stabilizing the peace of the 
Orient is now commencing. . .” 
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A soldier is born... He learns his profession .. . 


Paths of Glory: Japanese consider it an honor to 
die for their divine Emperor. But after cheering the sol- 
diers’ departure, their wives and mothers ask passers- 
by to put stitches in magic scarfs (left, bottom). When 
1,000 have done so, the scarf should protect the warrior 
against all evil. 


If the magic fails, the soldier’s ashes come back to 
his native village. He returns in a little white urn 
and receives a hero’s burial Journey’s end 
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Congress, Special Session Ends 


With Fun, Leaves a Problem 


The President Ponders How 
to Handle a Defiant Congress 


and a Business Slump 


In the 37 days of its special session, 
Congress ran up expenses of $325,000 but 
enacted none of the major legislation for 
which the President had called it to- 
gether. At the session’s end last week, 
Congressmen’s highjinks gave a hint of 
what Congress itself thought of its handi- 
work. 

Rep. Claude V. Parsons turned loose 
on the majority leader’s desk a toy Demo- 
cratic donkey that cavorted in aimless 
circles. Bertrand H. Snell, Republican 
floor leader, fingered off the session’s ac- 
complishments as (1) President Roose- 
velt’s Florida fishing trip; (2) Vice Presi- 
dent Garner’s Pennsylvania hunting trip; 
and (3) a potato-eating contest between 
Maine and Idaho Congressmen. Snell 
sneered: “In the first instance the fishing 
trip resulted in a toothache. In the second 

. . a dispute whether the tame deer the 
Vice President is alleged to have shot was 
tied to a tree or not. In the third, the 
potato contest ended in a draw. The net 
result for the whole session will be a 
toothache for the country.” 

The final week, Speaker William B. 
Bankhead found he could cut short windy 
House speeches by merely screwing his 
features into an expression of advanced 
boredom. Congressman Ditter, who had 
an oration on his chest, announced that 
one look at the Speaker had discouraged 
him. “I am happy,” said Bankhead, “to 
be able to use a facial expression to such 
good advantage.” 

In such frivolous mood Congress ad- 
journed a day earlier than planned be- 
cause there were not enough members 
left in the capital to transact business: 
all but one-fourth of the House and a 
handful of Senators had already lit out 
for Christmas holidays. 

Yet realistic political observers hesi- 
tated to condemn the session as a failure. 
Out of its apparently undirected wran- 
glings they salvaged some “valuable 
spadework” in the form of: 

1—A housing bill, complete save for a 
few hours’ work in conference, designed 
to pump blood into the veins of a spring 
increase in private building (see page 41). 

2—The unobtrusive drudgery of a 
Ways and Means subcommittee that 
quietly paved the way for revision of the 
capital-gains and surplus-profits taxes, 
bugaboos of business. 

8—Both houses sent to conference com- 


plex and widely divergent farm bills,* 
final passage of which should come in 
time to affect the 1938 crops. 


Defeat 


In departing, the legislators left behind 
the pertinent question: what bearing did 
the special session have on the personal 
fortunes of Franklin Roosevelt? Visitors 
leaving the White House indicated the 
President had not taken the setbacks and 
delays of his program with placid accept- 
ance. The country was to see more than 
one token that the Roosevelt ruff was up. 

Deepest scar was left by the recommit- 





office from which he darted to preach 
wage and hour doctrine to members on 
the House floor. Over cloakroom tele- 
phones Congressmen heard earnest pleas 
from down-town administration chiefs. 
Democratic Whip Patrick Boland, pleased 
with his proselytizing, wanted to bet $100 
the bill would pass. 

Then came the payoff. One hundred 
thirty-three Democrats deserted and 
handed the President his most humil-at- 
ing defeat since the Supreme Court fizht. 
One hundred of the rebels were Southern 
Democrats, counted on to keep the fa:th. 
More than half of the House’s committee 
chairmen, backbone of the New Deal Ice- 
islative organization, had reneged. 

Capital minds jumped to conflicting 
conclusions: that the oft-forecast perma- 
nent break between New Dealers and con- 
servative Democrats was near at hand; 
that the new expression of independence 


‘Harris & E wing 


Guntiies | Leaders iuidiey « and Garner called at the 
White House to discuss the future with the Boss 


tal of the Wage-Hour Bill. For the first 
time on an important measure the Presi- 
dent had turned the helm over to Con- 
gress. He had issued no ukase that a 
given bill must pass. But last-minute 
handling of the Wage-Hour Bill showed 
how deeply Franklin Roosevelt’s heart- 
strings were tangled in the measure’s fate. 

Charles West, chief administration liai- 
son officer, had pitched camp in a Capitol 





*Washington lawyers bet with farm lobby- 
ists that the final bill could not clear the Su- 
preme Court hurdle. They claimed the referen- 
dum provisions giving farmers the right to 
accept or reject portions of the bill were the 
equivalent of letting farmers pass on the valid- 
ity of an act of Congress. 


might force Mr. Roosevelt to deed more 
legislative sovereignty back to Congress; 
that in the collapse of his reform program 
the President saw a chance to charge 
Congress with having drifted rudderless 
and to assert again his captaincy. 


Triple Threat 


Then three rapid-fire events served 
notice on the press, business,: and Con- 
gress that no white flag would be hoisted 
over the White House. Sen. George W. 
Norris, personal and political pal of the 
President, announced: “If a concerted 
outside effort” to sidetrack the New Deal 
program should continue, “it will compel 
Mr. Roosevelt to run for a third term,” 
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And again the President piped a tune of 
economy. In a letter to Rep. Wilburn 
Cartwright, chairman of the House Roads 
Committee, he tartly warned that if Con- 
gress persistéd in ignoring his demands 
for thrift—as the Roads Committee had 
done in blocking his request for drastic 
cuts in road-building appropriations—‘“the 
Congress must accept full responsibility.” 

Finally, at a press conference, Mr. 
Roosevelt accused a majority of the na- 
tion’s newspapers of preaching a psy- 
chology of fear and thus encouraging the 
public’s doleful attitude toward business 
conditions.* 

At the same conference, the Chief 
Executive used a pet device for dramatiz- 
ing his ideas. He told of a conversation 
with two unidentified industrialists. He 
had asked one if he favored minimum 
wages, the other whether he wanted a 
limit on hours for labor. If so, would they 
both admit it publicly? Both the unnamed 
friends commended the ideas in the ab- 
stract but shrank from going on record. 
The first answered fearfully: “My board 
of directors wouldn’t let me.” The second 
recoiled: “My God! How can I do that? 
I would lose all my friends.” 


1938: Alternatives 


While everyone expected the President’s 
opening message to the Jan. 3 session 
would chart the course of his future 
policy, few dared speculate on the course. 
Mr. Roosevelt’s mind was not yet made 
up: he had been asking recent callers 
whether he should hand Congress and 
business a sweet or bitter pill—whether 
he should deal with them gently or firmly. 

On the one hand stood his progressive 
Senatorial confidants.t| As a Yuletide 
courtesy—since he hadn’t consulted them 
en bloc during the recent session—Mr. 
Roosevelt invited them to a night parley 
at the White House. Headed by “Young 
Bob” La Follette, the group energetically 
urged him to forge ahead with his reform 
program. But, aside from assurances that 
the moribund Wage-Hour Bill would be 
revived, the President made no long-range 
promises. 

For, on the other hand, stood his array 
of conservative advisers with an attractive 
alternative—that of waving his new olive 
branch at business for a while longer in 
the hope that industry would revive itself. 
If then, after a longer trial, business did 
not “take up the slack,” the President 
would seem justified in driving ahead as 
he saw fit. 

Best guess is that he won’t decide the 
fundamental question right away. It’s 
more likely that about next April he will 
review conditions and make up his mind 
whether to hook, slice, or drive straight 
down the fairway. 








*Forecast in The Periscope, Oct. 25. 


+Senators Norris, La Follette, Schellenbach, 
Minton, Pepper, Brown, Green. 





Arthur Morgan charged ‘fraud’ .. . 


TVA Trouble 


Congress May Chastise 
the President’s Pet 


When Arthur Ernest Morgan accepted 
Franklin Roosevelt’s invitation to be chair- 
man of the Tennessee Valley Authority 
Board in 1933, Mr. Roosevelt had reason 
to feel elated. Morgan, aside from being 
president of Antioch College, held clear 
title as one of the nation’s top flood-con- 
trol engineers. “The best qualified man we 
could find in the country,” observed the 
President. 

When David Eli Lilienthal in the same 
year accepted Mr. Roosevelt’s invitation 
to become a director of the TVA, the presi- 


dent again felt pleased. To his mammoth 
power-development agency he had lured 
a youthful, Felix Frankfurter-trained law- 
yer, who, as Wisconsin’s Public Utilities 
Commissioner, had gained a reputation 
for beating utility magnates to the draw. 

Since his first fine rapture, Franklin 
Roosevelt has had ample opportunities to 
repent. To his dismay, the President found 
he had chosen to work in harness two men 
who consistently pulled in opposite di- 
rections. Their concepts of policy were as 
oil and water; their personalities, as mon- 
goose and cobra. 

Soon intimates of the President reported 
he was both “surprised and shocked” at 
the fierce internecine squabbles. Chairman 
Morgan insisted on viewing TVA primarily 
as a flood-control, reclamation project. 
Director Lilienthal viewed the agency as 
a means for government production of 
electric power. As allies, Lilienthal had 
both the third member of the board, Har- 
court A. Morgan, and Franklin Roosevelt. 
Clearly at odds with the administration 
on its power policy, Chairman Morgan 
refused to resign. He began to fight back, 
calling his two board associates “imprac- 
tical enthusiasts.” 

A year and a half ago, Director Lilien- 
thal’s term lapsed. The chairman contrived 
to let the President know that his resigna- 
tion was on the desk if Lilienthal won 
reappointment. Lilienthal was reappointed 
—for a nine-year term. Morgan didn’t re- 
sign. 


Last June the President executed a 


flank attack. He deprived each of the board 
members of his executive functions and 
delegated all the duties to John B. Bland- 
ford, a former TVA staff member. This 
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... i Senator Berry’s marble leases beneath Norris Dam’s waters 
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manuever turned the board into a broad, 
policy-forming body with Harcourt 
Morgan and Lilienthal still in the majority. 
Chairman Morgan, robbed of his executive 
power, became simply a one-man minor- 
ity. Morgan didn’t resign. 

Last week the smoldering TVA fight 
flamed into the open. In a dramatic sur- 
prise move, Arthur Morgan took the wit- 
ness stand before a three-man Federal 
commission sitting in Knoxville to deter- 
mine if the land leased by Sen. George L. 
Berry, now flooded by backwaters of the 
Norris Dam, contains marble deposits 
valued at $3,000,000,000. 

For a year, charged the chairman, he 
had fought the efforts of the other two 
board members to have the differences be- 
tween Senator Berry and the government 
conciliated. Boldly, he contended that the 
leases were bought “with intent to de- 
fraud the government.” Harcourt Morgan 
and Lilienthal countered by charging the 
chairman was trying to “discredit” TVA 
lawyers in the Berry case and had made 
“false and malicious” inferences. 





Upshot 


Deeply overshadowing the immediate 
disposal of the Berry suit in the minds of 
Washington officialdom are the possible 
political repercussions of TVA’s intramural 
warfare. Never before has the oft-threat- 
ened Congressional investigation of TVA 
seemed so close to actuality. At a time 
when Mr. Roosevelt is trying to rub the 
fur of public utilities the right way, he 
would unquestionably find it a source of 
crimson embarrassment to have his pet 
power project subjected to microscopic 
scrutiny. 





Buffalo: Graft Aired 


Radio Broadcasts Point up 


Coming Investigation 


For the last few weeks citizens of Buf- 
falo, N.Y., have found a novel radio en- 
tertainment. Each day station WGR 
broadcast the proceedings of the City 
Council hearings on corruption in the 
municipal affairs. So popular were the 
programs that the station rebroadcast 
transcriptions of the proceedings each 
night. 

A county grand jury closed another in- 
quiry last week. On assorted felony charges 
(fraud, forgery, falsification of records) , it 
had indicted fifteen municipal officials— 
including seven councilmen, two of them 
members of the Council’s own investigat- 
ing committee. 


Investigator 

Like most cities, Buffalo has long heard 
rumors of rottenness in its government. 
Last fall a retiring councilman, George 
Hambleton, obtained the appointment of 


Frank G. Raichle, wealthy, 39-year-old 
attorney, as special counsel to delve into 
the city’s affairs. Raichle submitted pre- 
liminary findings to the Council—and the 
Council fired him. 

Acting as a private citizen, Raichle then 
swore out a warrant charging that Council- 
man-elect George J. Reilly had last sum- 
mer obtained a WPA supervisor’s job un- 
der a false name. The Erie County grand 
jury called Raichle and other witnesses, 
and indicted Reilly for fraud. Under pres- 
sure of public opinion, the City Council 
reengaged Raichle and resumed its own 
investigation. 

In the jury room and at the Council’s 
public hearings, witnesses rehearsed their 
shabby tales. 

For snow removal, the city had paid 
$50,000 to men who moved no snow. A 
city auditor couldn’t even define “double 
entry.” A Republican councilman had 
signed a fraudulent voucher. A civil-service 
candidate—lounging at Democratic head- 
quarters—found himself in possession of 
examination answers, gift of an “unknown” 





Wire Tapping 
U.S. Court Decision Lights 


Career of a Lawyer 


When Coast Guardsmen towed a cap- 
tured rum runner into New York Harbor 
during Prohibition’s fifteen years, a swart 
little prohibition law expert named Louis 
Halle usually met them at the Barge Of- 
fice docks. Tipped off to the seizure by an 
incomparable grapevine system, Halle 
bobbed up to serve as attorney for the cap- 
tured crew and to arrange their release 
on bail. 

Repeal by no means ended Halle’s ex- 
tensive practice—or his ability to win 
cases. The Supreme Court proved that 
last week by upholding his claim that law- 
enforcement officers may not tap telephone 
wires to obtain evidence. 


Strategist 
The new ruling, in exact accord with 
Halle’s argument before the Justices a 
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Buffalo broadcast: an ex-councilman answers Investigator Raichle 


man. Another candidate “passed” another 
test in Buffalo while he was confined in a 
Pennsylvania hospital. 


“ Prospect: early in the New Year the 
investigation will examine Buffalo’s police 
and fire departments. Gov. Herbert Leh- 
man has already called Leo J. Hagerty, 
newly elected District Attorney of Erie 
County, and Buffalo’s Mayor-elect Thomas 
L. Holling into conference to discuss the 
grand jury’s insistent demands for a city- 
wide pay-roll investigation. As Hagerty is 
too busy with the regular routine of his 
new job, chances are strong that the Gov- 
ernor will appoint a special prosecutor— 
possibly Raichle—to complete the munic- 
ipal clean-up. 


month ago, wasn’t his first Supreme 
Court victory. In 1923 he helped curb the 
government’s rum-chasing powers by con- 
vincing the court that the so-called 12- 
mile-limit treaty between this country 
and Britain didn’t mean 12 miles at all 
—but the distance each rum runner could 
cover in an hour’s sailing. 

These successes only high-spotted Halle’s 
manifold activities. He purposely avoided 
the spotlight that shone on his notorious 
clients—men like Tommy Guinan, cabaret 
owner and brother of Texas Guinan, and 
William V. Dwyer, head of one of the 
Prohibition era’s most effective liquor 
rings. 


More a legal strategist than a “jury 
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lawyer,” Halle usually appeared publicly 
only at arraignment proceedings and, 
when in a tight legal spot, before the Su- 
preme Court. For his big-time trials, he 
often hired lawyers with plenty of front 
and a way with juries. 

As in his earlier cases, Halle’s wire- 
tapping victory last week grew out of a 
rum-running case. Federal agents had 
listened to 504 telephone calls made by 
Austin Callahan, head of the Alco Steam- 
ship Co., learned of a plot to smuggle 
1,800 gallons of alcohol into New York, 
and then used 50 of the spied-on calls as 
evidence to convict Callahan and others 
of conspiracy. 

Taking the case to the high court, Halle 
a month ago argued that the 1934 Federal 
Communications Act barred disclosure of 
information gained by wire tapping. Last 
week Justice Roberts, reading a 7-to-2 de- 
cision, upheld his claim, adding: “Con- 
gress may have thought it less important 
that some offenders should go unwhipped 
of justice than that officers should resort 
to methods inconsistent with ethical stand- 
ards and destructive of personal liberty.” 
The dissenting Justices, McReynolds and 
Sutherland, objected: “The decision . . . 
will necessarily have the effect of enabling 
the most depraved criminals to further 
their plans by telephone.” 


“On the day after the court’s decision, a 
Federal grand jury in New York gave 
Louis Halle a new and bigger case. It in- 
dicted 54 persons, including three police- 
men, on charges of distilling and peddling 
a rage-producing potion known in Harlem 
as “king-kong.” 

The indictment split open the biggest 
rum ring disclosed since repeal. With 
strong-arm effectiveness, its agents had 





forced petty retailers to pay their bills by 
giving them a card reading: “Broken arm, 
$10; broken leg, $50; broken leg, broken 
arm, $75.” The gang’s profits ran to 
$1,500,000 annually. 

When these clients appeared in court, 
Halle obtained their release on bail, then 
sailed off on a West Indies cruise to rest 
up for more criminal-defense work—and 
more Eupreme Court appeals. 
Limitations 

For Halle’s clients, the Supreme Court 
ruling means a new trial, and probably ac- 
quittal. For Federal agents, it means a 
limitation has been put on an investigat- 
ing method that has proved important, 
though used only in a small number of 
the “most revolting cases.” To be noted: 
the decision applies only to interstate 
phone calls,* and it won’t necessarily out- 
law any wire tapping, so long as the re- 
sulting evidence isn’t used in court. 








Chicago and the Ponies 


Legalization of Bookmaking 


Provokes Municipal Storm 


“Everybody’s betting on the horses any- 
way. Why shouldn’t the city get some of 
the revenue?” 

With this realistic support from Mayor 
Edward J. Kelly, three of Chicago’s 50 
aldermen flew West early in December, 
commissioned by the City Council to study 





*Two days after the Supreme Court’s de- 
cision, the United States Circuit Court of Ap- 
peals in New York indicated its agreement with 
this general interpretation. 


International 


Inspiration to Chicago: Omaha’s system of ‘pari-mutuel brokers’ 


the way Omaha, San Francisco, and Los 
Angeles cash in on their citizens’ urge to 
gamble. They returned and last week Chi- 
cago’s latest municipal tempest broke: the 
Council passed an ordinance to license rac- 
ing handbook operators. 

In poolrooms, cigar stores, and gambling 
resorts some 4,000 old-school bookies are 
now working illegally. Under the new ordi- 
nance, those who provide satisfactory 
“proof of good reputation,” would be offi- 
cially recognized as “pari-mutuel brokers,” 
permitted to accept bets, telegraph them 
to Illinois tracks, and accept 5 per cent 
commissions. For the privilege, they would 
pay annual license fees ranging from 
$1,000 to $5,000. 

Mayor Kelly’s main purpose in backing 
the change: by legalizing and controlling 
a business that exists anyway he would 
add $2,000,000 to the city’s depleted treas- 
ury and so restore municipal salaries to 
their 1930 level—a useful political achieve- 
ment. 

But, even before the Mayor signed the 
ordinance last week end, Chicago lawyers 
rose up in anger, and the Illinois Vigilance 
Association threatened a test suit. Since 
Illinois law prohibits betting on races ex- 
cept through pari-mutuel machines at the 
track, the complainers considered the 
Mayor’s scheme not only illegal, but “pre- 
sumptuous and highly improper.” Gov. 
Henry Horner, longtime Kelly foe who had 
vetoed the similar bill passed by the State 
Legislature two years ago, sputtered: “The 
ordinance means nothing. It is anarchy.” 
And Alderman John F. Healey rose to the 
week’s rhetorical high: “Are we seceding 
from the State of Illinois? Is the ship of 
state of Chicago to be taken off the legal 
compass?” 


| Among themselves, the betting public 
feared—and bookies tacitly admitted— 
that in spite of license requirements, hun- 
dreds of “brokers” would continue holding 
bets rather than wiring money to the 
tracks, that pari-mutuel receipts at the 
tracks might take a sharp cut, and that the 
problem of eliminating graft and _ illicit 
operators was still unsolved. 


Tom Heflin 


Story of an Old Schooler’s 
Fight Against a New Dealer 


Across the Alabama hills last fall, Tom 
Heflin’s word-of-mouth advertising car- 
ried the news—the great man would speak 
at the Tuscaloosa fair. Ever-faithful cot- 
ton farmers, sharecroppers, and truckers 
rallied to admire his frock coat, white 
waistcoat, and four-gallon hat and to 
cheer his oratory. 

But the Senator was tardy in beginning, 
and he talked overtime. The crowd became 


restive. Most impatient was a rodeo troupe, 
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Lister Hill, ‘Tom-Tom’s’ foe 


billed as a special attraction—and the 
cowboys hatched revenge. Just as “Tom- 
Tom” rounded a pompous period, a bawl- 
ing steer echoed Heflin’s voice—across the 
arena raced a shorthorn pursued by a yip- 
ping horseman. Heflin found a _ typical 
comment: “Looks like some of my op- 
position’s work.” 

Last week—until a cold sent him to the 
hospital Christmas Day—Heflin was still 
arguing against the opposition. He was 
fighting for the Senate seat vacated by 
Justice Hugo Black and temporarily filled 
by Dixie Bibb Graves. 

No sooner had Black resigned than 
Heflin announced his candidacy for 
the Democratic nomination—in Alabama, 
equivalent to election. Last fall, he quit 
the Federal post that had tided him over 
the lean years since his defeat for the 
Senate in 1930 and prepared for a come- 
back. Meanwhile, two others had entered 
the race: Charles W. Williams, farmer, 
once chief appraiser of the Farm Credit 
Administration; and Lister Hill, for four- 
teen years Representative from Alabama’s 
Second District. 

From the start, Williams’ candidacy 
was clearly a finger exercise in elementary 
politics; he hadn’t a chance to win and he 
knew it. Between Hill and Heflin, issues 
rapidly crystallized; but beneath the hus- 
tings’ hurly-burly lay two nationally sig- 
nificant social and political questions: 
whether the Ku Klux Klan’s recent growth 
had progressed sufficiently to return Heflin 
—avowed spokesman of Klan policies—to 
the Senate; and whether—despite the busi- 
ness recession and the administration’s 
frequent setbacks since the Supreme Court 
plan’s failure—the New Deal retained 
sufficient Southern strength to promote an 
ambitious disciple from the House. 


Mules and Men 


Early in the election drive, the two 
Democratic factions assumed an odd align- 


ment: neither side liked its own candidate 
—and the campaign became a contest to 
decide which man was least disliked. 

Hill, 43-year-old son of a prominent 
Montgomery family, entered politics with 
the advantage of wealth, sound education, 
and training in leadership born of military 
experience. He had taken an A.B. and 
LL.B. at the State University, and a sec- 
ond LL.B. at Columbia. For two wartime 
years he did service with the 17th and 
later with the 71st United States Infantry. 
After a four-year interval of law practice 
in Montgomery, he won a seat in 1923 in 
the House of Representatives, where he has 
served since. 

A consistent New Dealer, he found him- 
self forced to support wages and hours 
legislation, an object of bitter and un- 
compromising hatred in Alabama. From 
the bill’s earliest days, Southern indus- 
trialists have opposed it because it would 
destroy the South’s favorable wage differ- 
ential. Southern politicians have persuaded 
the farmers that minimum-wage laws 
would increase hired hands’ pay and would 
cause sharp increases in the cost of manu- 
factured commodities. Consequently Hill 
has found his greatest strength in Presi- 
dent Roosevelt’s endorsement and in the 
rank and file of the industrial districts; 
his stiffest opposition, in Alabama’s agri- 
cultural counties. 

To oppose Hill on this basic question, 
Birmingham’s “big mules”—politico-indus- 
trial powers—turned reluctantly to Heflin. 
More than 40 years in politics (eleven in 
the United States Senate) had made him 
a master of forensic brawling; a mind 
stuffed with fusty snippets of Shakespeare 
and the Bible furnished handy dressing 
for his orotund style. His chief liability: 
an unbroken record of racial and religious 
hatred, and his Klan championship. His 
chief asset: a still potent following in 
Alabama’s rural counties. 

A man of vast and compelling personal 
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charm, Heflin has called—and been called 
—almost every ugly name in America’s sal- 
ty argot. In an exchange with Mgr. John 
J. Belford ten years ago, Heflin’s monstrous 
temper* carried him away: “A villainous 
and scurrilous little Catholic puppy . 

I could pinch his brains out between my 
thumb and forefinger.” The priest replied: 
“Brag about your size! We have bigger 
hogs right here on Long Island! And some 
of them have more sense!” 

In the current campaign, invective col- 
ored both candidates’ speeches. Heflin as- 
sailed Hill’s “ignorance” of agricultural 
problems and attacked Hill through his 
relatives (“Shall the wealth of an indi- 
vidual family decree this office through 
the purchase of votes with money?”) . Hill 
blamed Heflin for the passage of the un- 
popular Hawley-Smoot Tariff Act eight 
years ago, accused him of seeking and get- 
ting Republican support, and opened an 
old political wound—reminding voters of 
Heflin’s defection from Democracy during 
the Smith-Hoover campaign. (“We expect- 
ed Tom Heflin to come back to Alabama 
and take Old Mother Democracy in his 
arms and kiss away her tears . . . Tom 
Heflin did come back to Alabama and he 
did take Old Mother Democracy in his 
arms, but slipping a knife out of his sleeve, 
he stabbed her in the breast . . .”). 

Heflin betrayed a less lively wit and 
oratory grown cooler with his 68 years. 
The exposition of his “Panic Panacea” 
most nearly typified the ancient fire—and 
Heflin’s philosophical depth: 

“Unless the power to make panics is 
destroyed, it will destroy free government. 
Great money masters of the East are to 
blame . . . They shear us with panics 





*Early in his Congressional career 30 years 
ago, Heflin became enraged at a Negro in a 
Washington streetcar, drew a pistol, and fired. 
He missed the Negro—and punctured a white 
Kentuckian. A second shot sent the Negro to 
a hospital. 


White-collar and industrial workers flock to Hill 
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Heflin’s speeches make him sweat: he campaigns in two coats 


Old Campaigner: No one in 
Alabama attracts farmers as does 
Tom Heflin when he announces a 
political speech. In his current cam- 
paign for a Senate seat he augments 
old-time oratory with a gaudy, new- 
fangled sound truck bearing a fa- 
vorite nickname: ‘Cotton Tom.’ His 
visits to rural towns draw county- 
fair crowds (‘never seen so many 
people in Athens on such a cold 
day’); fly-by-night astrologers set 
up shop; venders hawk peanuts; 
farmers swap mules at street cor- 
ners. To tickle backwoods disciples, 
Heflin attacks his opponent, Lister 
Hill, as a city slicker: ‘This great 
Ajax of the Hill dynasty, Lord Lis- 
ter of the Aristocracy of the Dollar.’ 
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‘Now, Hill’s a city fellow’ 
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Heflin audiences may squirm and scratch but never fall asleep 
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From Heflin’s rural public, homage to the great man 
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‘Tom sounded mighty good’ 
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like the shepherd does: his: sheep. They 
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and prices fall 4 cents a pound . . . There 
is a pall of gloom, of distress, and poverty 
over the nation .. . That, my friends, is 
the fruit of panic. By their fruits ye shall 
know them.” 





Opinion 


Birmingham papers gave the campaign 
scant notice. Editorially, The News and 
Age-Herald ignored the fight, although 
The Age-Herald allowed its columnist 
John Temple Graves II to snipe savagely 
at Heflin. The Post offered Hill feeble sup- 
port. Elsewhere in the state, The Mont- 
gomery Advertiser led the fight against 
the former Senator and summarized Ala- 
bama’s liberal opinion: “Hill is a mellow, 
trained, well-poised young man—Heflin is 
Heflin.” 

This week The News and The Age- 
Herald announced grudging support of 
Ilill: “It is with some regret that [we] 
feel obliged by duty . . . to oppose so 
pleasant a man as Tom Heflin. These news- 
papers would not have chosen Mr. Hill, 
but even had they liked him far less than 
they do, when the choice is limited to Hill 
and Heflin, God helping them, they could 
do no other than appeal to the voters not 
to cast lasting shame upon Alabama by 
choosing Heflin.” 

Alabama’s professional gamblers, antici- 
pating a light vote (about 300,000), this 
week offered even money that Hill would 
poll a statewide majority of 20,000. When 
the returns are certified after the voting 
next week, Mrs. Graves will resign her 
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Senate -seqt; Governor Graves will imme- 
diately,‘appoint the nominee; and the new 
Senator won’t have to wait for the April 
election to take his seat. 


{| This week Heflin’s illness developed into 
lobar pneumonia. Physicians described his 
condition as “not immediately serious”— 
and predicted that their patient would be 
able to go to the polls next week. 





The Spy Scare 
White House Letter Asks 


Protective Measures 


Until last week Americans read of inter- 
national spies and spying much as they 
read mystery stories. The occasional tales 
of international intrigue usually dealt with 
events in remote lands either at war or in 
danger of going to war—but not in the 
United States. 

Then last week a rapid series of de- 
velopments caused a miniature spy scare 
to sweep across the country. 

President Roosevelt himself set off the 
first spark. He sent the House Military 
Affairs Committee a letter asking legis- 
lation to outlaw promiscuous snapping 
and sketching of “important” military 
and naval defenses. He intimated the 
practice was not confined to innocent 
tourists, but he mentioned no names. 
Nevertheless, the growing tension be- 
tween the United States and Japan caused 


interest to settle at once on Tokyo’s 
espionage system. 
Developments came rapidly. Rep. J. 


Parnell Thomas of New Jersey proclaimed 


Wid. ide World 


The Nancy Hanks, first catch of the Pacific Coast ‘spy hunt’ 


that Japanese Naval Reservists aboard 
“fishing boats” were charting Panama 
Canal fortifications. Immediately — the 
Navy and Customs Service evinced a new 
interest in the Oriental fishing fleet that 
dots the American Pacific from the 
Aleutian Islands to the Canal Zone. 

In the Southwest, Navy officials de- 
bated plans to ban airplane flights over a 
barren stretch along the California Coast 
south of San Diego. Officials explained 
that extensive bombing and machine-gun 
practice would endanger aviation. But 
doubters at once suspected the con- 
struction of new American fortifications 
in the area. 

Suddenly the public recalled that the 
two most recent espionage disclosures in 
the United States—the Farnsworth and 
Thompson incidents—had involved Japa- 
nese agents. 

As the scare reached its height, Tokyo 
denounced American fleet movements in 
the Pacific as creating a “sensational” 
warlike atmosphere. But while the de- 
stroyers in San Diego Harbor seemed 
simply to be a show of strength to im- 
press Japan, anti-espionage operations re- 
mained the fleet’s chief concern. Blue- 
jackets began halting all suspicious-look- 
ing vessels in a drive to ferret out and 
eliminate foreign-owned boats, particu- 
larly those held by Japanese, from Ameri- 
can registry. A $25,000 fishing smack, the 
Nancy Hanks, fell first victim to the 
drive. Customs agents said a Japanese 
owned her, though she flew the Stars and 
Stripes. 

The week’s activity ended with customs 
agents descending on Japanese merchant 
vessels about to clear from Los Angeles 
and San Francisco. From the ships’ papers 
the guards extracted mysterious bundles 
of letters, consigned to unidentified “Far 
Eastern” destinations, and held them be- 
cause, being unstamped, they technically 
violated postal regulations. 

Secrecy surrounded the documents, 
their authors, and those for whom they 
were intended. -But the incident en- 
couraged speculation whether officials 
might not soon disclose a new and wide- 
scale espionage plot. 





Reward for Drivers 


For years millions of automobile own- 
ers have paid heavy insurance premiums 
against the day when an accident would 
make them liable for injury to another’s 
person or property. In most cases,’ of 
course, the accident never happened. Last 
week 38 stock insurance companies an- 
nounced that, beginning Feb. 1, the care- 
ful driver would reap rewards. Those who 
file no claim under their policies in any 
given year will receive a refund of 15 
per cent of the premium. The bonus will 
benefit 85 per cent of insured drivers. 

Insurance men attributed the plan to 
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a desire to promote careful driving and 
to meet competition provided by mutual- 
benefit insurance companies and by auto- 
mobilist associations. 





Landon vs. Hoover 


Alf Puts Himself in Spotlight 
With Letter to President 


“IT will not accept-the nomination in 
the remote contingency that the Repub- 
lican National Convention will offer it .. . 
I am taking this step so I can be more 
active in Republican -party affairs.” Thus 
three weeks ago, Alf M. Landon, in Wash- 
ington to attend a Gridiron dinner and to 
call on Mr. Roosevelt, renounced all Presi- 
dential hopes. 

Little time elapsed before the worst 
defeated Presidential candidate in the na- 
tion’s history gave a good hint of what 
he meant by “be more active.” Last week, 
without consulting other G.O.P. leaders 
he dispatched a telegram to the White 
House. Franklin Roosevelt read: “A year 
ago at the Gridiron Dinner, in the spirit 
of the old American tradition that politics 
cease at the water’s edge I pledged you 
cooperation and support in the difficult 
foreign situation confronting your admin- 
istration. That is a grand principle . . 
Therefore I want to renew my pledge . . 
I congratulate you on your firm ‘No’ to 
the proposed legislation that would take 
away the power of Congress to declare 
war.” 

Together, statement and telegram had 
the effect of restoring Alf Landon to the 
position of a major national figure. By his 
flat denial of intentions to seek the Presi- 
dency again, he gave himself an aura of 
disinterestedness that was bound to help 
in his undeclared war against Herbert 
Hoover for party leadership. And by his 
“generous” wire to the President—though 
many thought it unnecessarily generous— 
he elicited a flood of editorial praise and 
attracted the national spotlight to himself. 


Oil Man 


In the fourteen months since Alf Lan- 
don was buried by votes, private life has 
mellowed him. On his visit to Washington 
last month, correspondents noted few signs 
of the careworn, fretful qualities they had 
observed when covering the Landon cam- 
paign. 

Today the ex-Governor makes his head- 
quarters in an office in the National Bank 
of Topeka Building, from which he su- 
pervises his extensive oil interests. He 
takes frequent trips to oversee his hold- 
ings, 70 producing wells sunk in the Butler 
and Greenwood County fields of Kansas and 
the Osage field in Oklahoma. In all, he has 
some 3,000 acres of land under oil leases. 

But Landon, in the comparative quiet 


of post-campaign times, fancies more the 
role of a country squire. A month ago he 
moved into his new house on the out- 
skirts of Topeka, a costly twelve-room 
structure with fluted columns, four baths, 
and a spacious library. He is now devot- 
ing as much care to landscaping as he did 
to the architects’ plans. 


‘| Forecast: No one denies that Alf Landon 
aspires to undisputed party leadership; but 
his closest political advisers, largely the 
same group who assisted him in 1936, insist 
that he won’t consider seeking or accepting 
any Federal or state office, at least for the 
next few years. 
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WPA or the Dole? 


Increase in Unemployment 


Sharpens the Problem 


Three weeks ago the growing recession 
prompted a new surge of demands for in- 
creased Federal aid for the unemployed; 
WPA answered with a decision to hire an 
additional 350,000 of the new jobless. An- 
nouncing the increase, Administrator 
Harry Hopkins “hoped” the resulting 
army of 1,850,000 might be financed on 
the $1,500,000,000 to which Congress lim- 
ited 1937-38 relief expenditures. 

Last week relief officials had definitely 
abandoned all hope that the sum would 
see them through the present fiscal year 
(ending June 30). They pondered whether 
they’d need an extra $200,000,000 or as 
much as $500,000,000. 


Cleveland: Some of the 350,000 new WPA recruits 


Current statistics on unemployment 
helped the troubled officials little. While 
the A.F. of L. estimated that 1,000,000 
persons already have lost their jobs in the 
recession, WPA economists figured the 
total of new unemployment at nearer 
2,100,000 and predicted the number might 
swell to 3,200,000 before Feb. 1. Assuming 
that 40 per cent of those thrown out of 
work will eventually need government 
help, they foresaw a possible increase of 
1,280,000 in Federal and local relief ap- 
plications. 

Even conceding these figures to be en- 
tirely tentative and dependent on future 
business developments, officials considered 
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them at least as helpful as the antici- 
pated results of the Federal unemploy- 
ment registration. “Leaks” from authori- 
tative sources indicated that the census, 
to be released in January, will show that 
between 9,500,000 and 11,500,000 were 
wholly or partly unemployed in late No- 
vember. But November and January pre- 
sent far different stories. 


¥ Anticipation: Officials definitely will ex- 
pand WPA rolls in January, February, 
and March, quickly exhausting the $1,500-, 
000,000 fund. But the real fight at the 
Capitol will center on proposals to switch 
from WPA to direct relief—an economy 
step some administration heads already 
favor—rather than on voting an addition- 
al $500,000,000. Congress doesn’t quibble 
much on fosts when voters demand help 
—and when Congressmen are facing elec- 
tions. 
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London-Paris Axle: Harmony 


Counterbalances Fascist ‘Axis’ 


Powers Pledged to Exchange 
Military Information: Britain to 
Give France Motors 


Aug. 1, 1914, Paul Cambon, French Am- 
bassador to London, slumped into a chair 
in the British Foreign Office and turned 
wearily to his lifelong friend Sir Arthur 
Nicolson, the Permanent Secretary: 
“They are going to leave us in the lurch.” 
The day before Germany had delivered to 
France an ultimatum meaning war, and 
Foreign Secretary Sir Edward Grey had 
just dealt Cambon a blow: despite ar- 
rangements for mutual military action 
made two years previously, the British 
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Cabinet wouldn’t guarantee aid. For three 
days the Ambassador despaired. The Kai- 
ser’s invasion of Belgium decided the issue. 

The possibility of such an ordeal hasn’t 
bothered French statesmen much since 
the World War, and last week they felt 
more than usually sure of their alliance 
with Britain. Pierre Cot, young go-getter 
French Air Minister, flew back to Paris 
with a promise of Anglo-French air co- 
operation so comprehensive as almost to 
constitute a military alliance. Henceforth, 
the staffs will collaborate; construction 
secrets will be exchanged; and France will 
receive British motors. 

Motors will be welcome in Paris. Na- 
tionalization of factories and labor dis- 
putes have slowed down output, leaving 
the French air fleet overweighted with ob- 
solete planes.* London can easily spare 
them (production has picked up faster 
than the training of officers) and British 
warplanes (with the exception of Ameri- 
ca’s) are the world’s best. Another bit of 
London news that gladdened Paris was a 
report that Winston Churchill, pro-French 
rearmament enthusiast may soon replace 
Viscount Swinton, much-criticized Air 
Minister. (Frenchmen remember that in 
1914 Churchill, as First Lord of the Ad- 
miralty, coolly ordered the fleet to its 
battle stations without consulting his 
overcautious Cabinet  colleagues—thus 
forestalling a possible German naval at- 
tack on France.) 

This military cooperation underlined a 
diplomatic harmony between France and 
England unequaled since the World War. 
Last month, when Foreign Minister Yvon 
Delbos went on a tour of Poland, Ru- 
mania, Yugoslavia, and Czechoslovakia, he 
did so as the joint emissary of the two 
powers. Next month, Delbos will report on 
the results of his 6,000-mile trip to Prime 
Minister Neville Chamberlain in London. 
Likeliest Delbos impressions: (1) Outside 
of Prague he found little sympathy for the 
League or collective security; but if Adolf 
Hitler caused a showdown, Warsaw, Bu- 
charest, and Belgrade would back Paris 
and London—as they professed their will- 
ingness to do last year, when the Fiihrer 
reoccupied the Rhineland; (2) Central 
Europe regards the Rome-Berlin axis as 
an artificial structure, likely to collapse be- 
cause of economic rivalry, if not racial an- 
tipathies; (3) the Reich isn’t yet ready to 
fight: Hitler may still be bought off with 
a few foreign “triumphs.” 





*The day before Christmas, a wave of sit- 
down strikes again hit France (forecast, Peri- 
scope, Nov. 8, 1937), closing two of the na- 
tion’s chief factories, Hispano-Suiza (airplane 
engines) and Lioré-et-Olivier (planes) . 
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The Duke of Aosta 


Italy 


One year ago, Britain hopefully signed 
a “gentlemen’s agreement” with Italy to 
settle Mediterranean rivalries. But Benito 
Mussolini continued to pour troops into 
Libya and Spain and flamboyantly pro- 
claimed himself Protector of Islam (in- 
cluding the British Empire’s 120,000,000 
Moslems). In August, Neville Chamber- 
lain made a last conciliatory offer in a 
personal letter to the Duce. Almost imme- 
diately, “pirate” submarines began to tor- 
pedo Britain’s Mediterranean merchant- 
men. 

Last week Mussolini continued his de- 
fiance. He dispatched the Duke of Aosta, 
6-foot-6-inch cousin of King Victor Em- 
manuel, as Viceroy of the Ethiopian Em- 
pire, which London doesn’t yet recognize. 
He also resumed an activity particularly 
irritating to the rulers of Britain’s troubled 
empire: the Bari radio station—shut off at 
London’s request six months ago, when the 
Palestine partition plan was announced— 
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was again broadcasting in Arabic against 
“brutal British repression . . . harem 
searchers . . . dynamiters!” When M.P.’s 
demanded action against “the poison pen 
of Europe,” government spokesmen an- 
nounced that they would soon start “im- 
partial” news broadcasts in foreign lan- 
guages—including Arabic. 





Palestine 


Christmas brought no peace to the 
Holy Land. As 2,000 crowded into Bethle- 
hem’s Church of the Nativity, truckloads 
of Tommies rolled to the rescue of a pa- 
trol ambushed on the desolate shores of 
the Lake of Galilee. With machine guns 
and strafing planes they drove off 400 
Arab terrorists, killing 43—worst battle 
in Palestine since the World War. 





Pius XI vs. Nazis 


Pope Denounces ‘Brutality,’ 


‘Deceits of Cunning’ 


Asthma has almost silenced the voice of 
Pope Pius XI; illness and age have taken 
the strength which once made him famous 
as a mountain climber; but a spark of 
combat revived in the blue eyes behind his 
rimless spectacles on Christmas Eve when 
he stood in front of the papal throne to 
respond to greetings from the Sacred Col- 
lege of Cardinals. 

Pope Pius was 80 years old last May 31 
and has been ill for many months. Know- 
ing that the Christmas message might be 
his last to the resident princes of the Vati- 
can court, he disregarded infirmities and 
delivered the most vigorous of many pro- 
tests he has made against treatment of the 
Catholic Church in Germany. 

“In Germany there is persecution,” he 
said. “It is a persecution that lacks neither 
the brutality of violence nor the pressure 
of threats nor the deceits of cunning and 
falsehood.” Those who accused the church 
of mixing in politics did so only as a pre- 
text to justify persecution, and “it will not 
escape our beloved children that this is the 
same accusation made against Jesus Christ.” 


Struggle-— . 

Popes are remembered in church history 
by the events of their reigns, and for a time 
it seemed Pius XI would be known as the 
Pope of the Lateran Treaties. Those were 
the pacts he signed with Mussolini in 1929, 
ending the Vatican imprisonment Popes 
had imposed on themselves since 1870 and 
creating the Vatican City. 

In the past six years Pius’ reign has been 
colored by a struggle, first with Fascism in 
Italy, then with Nazism in Germany, which 
exceeds in scope the pre-Lateran Treaty 
quarrel between the papacy and the King- 
dom of Italy. At an age when most rulers 


are ready to give up, the Pope showed by 
his speech that he was still active in the 
battle for authority between the established 
church and the new totalitarian ideology. 

The issue with Fascism was patched by 
a compromise in 1931; that with Nazism 
has been more stubborn. An incidental 
footnote indicated some of the odds: the 
speech not only was suppressed by German 
newspapers, but received only bare men- 
tion in the Italian press, out of deference 
to the political alliance between Mussolini 
and Hitler. Only Osservatore Romano, the 
Vatican newspaper, which regularly berates 
the Italian press for failing to keep the 
world’s largest Catholic community in- 
formed of the Pope’s utterances on Ger- 
many, printed the speech in full. 


In Germany 

Santa Claus was a victor over Wotan 
on practically all sectors of the Nazi Christ- 
mas front. One hundred twenty out of 130 
or more Protestant pastors in concentra- 
tion camps or under “protective arrest” 
were released for Christmas. The Rev. 
Martin Niemoeller, wartime submarine 
commander and, until his arrest on July 1, 
most fearless critic of Nazi interference in 
church affairs, was not one of those who 
benefited by the Christmas amnesty. 


Threats that the neo-pagan German 
Faith movement would usurp the Christ- 
mas celebration with its winter-solstice 
festival were allayed when the sect was 
ordered to observe the proper date, Dec. 
21. S.A. (Storm Troop) units aad other 
Nazi youth groups were main participants 
in the festival, assembling on hills for rites 
to celebrate the triumph of light over dark- 
ness, sing de-Christianized carols, and 
chant: “Our souls are pure fire, fit only for 
the noblest use.” 

Otherwise tradition won. Santa Claus 
received official recognition at the Mation- 
al Community Christmas celebrations, and 
in other Nazi festivities Christmas trees 
and even the traditional figures of Bethle- 
hem were displayed. 





The King’s Christmas 


George the Modest Carries on 
His Father’s Tradition 


Two Christmases ago, George V sat in 
the study in Sandringham House and 
thanked his people for his Silver Jubilee 
year. Last Christmas no message went 
forth to commemorate the year of the 
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Eire: Suggested Presidents for Ireland under its new Constitution have 
ranged from G. B. Shaw to the Duke of Windsor. Most far-fetched nomi- 
nation: Count Edward Taaffee, member of an Irish-Bohemian family, 
renowned in prewar Austrian politics. Recently the Count and Countess 
(above) sold their Czechoslovak estates and returned to Ireland. 

















International 


Major Attlee (felt hat) in the Spanish trenches 


Three Kings. But last week George VI 
went to his father’s study and spoke to 
the empire of this “unforgettable year” 
of the Coronation. 

His voice faltering, the King intimated 
that this would be the last such message: 
“I cannot aspire to take [my father’s] 
place, nor do I think you would wish me 
to carry on, unvaried, a tradition so per- 
sonal to him.” 

Even without the address, Britons re- 
flected approvingly, the rest of George’s 
Christmas would certainly be carried on 
in his father’s tradition. Last week, on 
Christmas Eve, he distributed 4 tons of 
beef to Sandringham tenants; next morn- 
ing he dutifully drove through a heavy fog 
to the church of St. Mary Magdalene and 
walked home across the fields; he finished 
the day with a sedate family gathering 
before a great tree in Sandringham House. 


“| In Cannes, where the Windsors were 
house guests of Mr. and Mrs. Herman L. 
Rogers of New York, the Duke rose late 
and bought the Duchess $300 worth of 
rare flowers. The Duchess sent a doll to 
the daughter of an unemployed Welsh 
miner, requesting: “Please call her Wallis.” 


{| One of the most zealous guardians of 
British institutions is the British Broad- 
casting Corp. Last week watchful B.B.C. 
officials foiled an attack on a sacrosanct 
function in the nick of time. They halted 
a children’s hour broadcast by Gray Owl, 
Canadian Indian naturalist, before he 
could plead: “Will you promise never to 
take the life of a weak and defenseless 
animal . . . never to join in a chase where 
foxes, stags, otters, or hares are driven 
for miles and miles by crowds of dogs 
and men?” 


Siege of Teruel 
Loyalist Victory Sets Scene 


for Another Franco Fiasco 


Three days before Christmas, a holiday 
sun rose above the white-streaked bulk 
of Mansueto Hill, just south of Teruel— 
strategic city surrounded on three sides 
last fortnight by 30,000 loyalist troops bat- 
tling through snowstorms. 

As the melting snow gullied the hill’s 
precipitous sides, Red artillery situated 
across a narrow ravine put down an ac- 
curate, devastating barrage along the crest. 
Under its cover, picked troops clambered 
in three waves up the hill, broke over the 
top, and with bayonet charges drove the 
Fascists from their fortifications. 

After the capture of this strategic bluff, 
truckloads of Asturian miners rolled up 
the valley and blasted their way into 
Teruel. By night they had cleared it of 
all save 400 Fascists, besieged in the Civil 
Guard barracks and a twin-towered sem- 
inary. Half-crazed civilians crept from 
tunnels and basements, hysterically wel- 
coming the conquerors, who joyously flood- 
lit shell-toppled buildings with captured 
anti-aircraft searchlights. 

By this week, the government forces 
had pushed the rebels back in a semicircle, 
6 miles beyond Teruel, where Franco re- 
putedly was massing 40,000 troops for a 
counter attack. In the city, the Reds 
smashed at the beleaguered Fascists with 
6-inch guns at point-blank range, setting 
their crumbling stronghold aflame. The 
roasting defenders refused to surrender: 
they supposedly included the Bishop of 
Teruel, German and Italian officers and 
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Gen. José Moscardo, hero of last year’s 
Alcazar siege. 


€ Returning from a visit to the war, 
Major Clement Attlee, British Labor 
party leader, last week broadcast his 
views on the loyalists: “Their spirit was 
excellent I compared them with 
Washington’s men at Valley Forge.” 





Death and Diplomacy 


Foreign Office ‘Purification’ 


Cements Stalin’s Power 


Joseph Stalin’s evident determination to 
wipe out all underlings “contaminated” by 
foreigners is one feature of the great Soviet 
purge which by last week had become a 
matter of world interest (see page 7). 

No ruler ever so thoroughly decimated 
his diplomats. Eleven months ago the 
swarthy, morose Gregory Sokolnikoff, once 
Soviet Ambassador to Great Britain and 
Vice Commissar for Foreign Affairs, con- 
fessed before a Moscow military court that 
in each of those posts he had plotted 
against Stalin. Since that confession twelve 
Soviet Ambassadors or Ministers and 
eleven key men in the Commissariat in 
Moscow have been secretly tried and exiled 
or shot—or have simply disappeared. 

The list reads like a roster of diplomatic 
sentinels around the Soviet frontier: Kon- 
stantin Yureneff, Ambassadet to Germany; 
Yakoff Davtian, Ambassador to Poland; 
Nickolas Tikhmeneff, Minister to Den- 
mark; Eric Assmus, Minister to Finland: 
Mme. Kollontai, Minister to Sweden; Boris 
Podolski, Minister to Lithuania; Mikhail 
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Ambassador Sokolnikoff: executed 
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Ambassador Karakhan: executed 


Karski, Ambassador to Turkey; Dimitry 
Bogomoloff, Ambassador to China; Boris 
Skvirsky, Ambassador to Afghanistan; M. 
Ourmanski, Ambassador to Rumania; S. L. 
Brodovsky, Minister to Latvia (reported 
shot); Gen. Ignatzi Jakubowich, Minister 
to Norway. Others, like Leo M. Karakhan 
(executed), a legendary figure among 
diplomats of the world and _ foremost 
Soviet expert on the Orient, and Vladimir 
Zuckerman (arrested), chief of the Far 
Eastern department of the Commissariat 
of Foreign Affairs, and Nikolai Krestinsky, 
Vice Commissar, had helped create Soviet 


foreign policy. 
‘Old Guard’ 


Decimation of the corps of foreign-affairs 
specialists is but one of the Stalin purge’s 
three main branches. The most frequent 
arrests and executions have been for in- 
dustrial and agricultural sabotage. The 
trials and executions last June 12 of Mar- 
shal Tukhashevsky and others at the top 
of the Red army hierarchy showed the 
blight of disaffection spreading also to that 
vit:l arm of Stalin’s power. 

The diplomatic cleanup, hgwever, has 
special implications. As Commissar of For- 
eign Affairs, Maxim Litvinoff (still free, 
but in no comfortable spot), brought his 
country into the League of Nations, nego- 
tiated a framework of treaties with the 
countries of Eastern Europe and mutual- 
assistance pacts with France and Czecho- 
slovakia, and built up the prestige of the 
Soviet diplomatic corps as a functioning 
part of the world’s diplomatic machinery. 
Stalin’s purge has undermined the founda- 
tion of the edifice Litvinoff built up. A fact 
seldom recalled is that, with the Dictator 
and his immediate lieutenants unskilled in 
foreign affairs, Soviet diplomacy has been 











almost entirely in the hands of individuals 
left over from the revolution or of revo- 
lutionists who spent formative years of 
exile abroad and were dedicated to no 
fanatic nationalism. The purge means the 
passing of the diplomatic Old Guard to 
make way for a corps entirely under 
Stalin’s thumb. This will put the role of 
the Soviets in China and Europe totally 
up to “Czar Yossif”—and upset the plans 
of those nations which have been counting 
on the Soviet Union as a fixture, be it 
friendly or hostile. 
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Angel Morales Awaits His Day 





for Dominican Comeback 


In 1920 Santo Domingo’s 26-year-old 
Minister of the Interior, Angel Morales, 
looked forward to a long and successful 
political career. But in 1930 Rafael Tru- 
jillo became President. Forced to flee, 
Morales came to the United States where 
earlier he had become well known as the 
affable, cultured Dominican Minister to 
Washington. 

Last week fellow exiles gathered in his 
New York apartment predicted the re- 
sumption of Morales’ career as they lis- 
tened to eye witnesses describe “nameless 
savageries” that Trujillo’s soldiers had per- 
petrated on Negroes emigrated from over- 
crowded Haiti to sparsely settled Santo 
Domingo. On the night of Oct. 2, they said, 
Trujillo declared he was going to rid the 
country of “dogs, hogs, and Haitians” and 
thus launched attacks that so far have 
brought death to from 8,000 to 12,000 
Haitian peons. 

Backed by a mechanized army, the 


Santo Domingo—Haiti boundary: flight from death 


Dominican President did not fear retali- 
ation. Haitian Dictator Stenio Vincent was 
willing to cooperate in keeping things 
quiet. But, after two weeks, news of the 
massacres began leaking into the United 
States; the “border incident” suddenly be- 
came an international affair. Vincent’s 
countrymen, incensed at his pacific atti- 
tude, threatened to revolt, and the 
Haitian President finally appealed to the 
United States, Cuba, and Mexico for 
mediation. Trujillo would not accept 
their good offices. 

Then, Dec. 15, the United States sent a 
message backing Haiti’s position to the 
other American governments. Two days 
later the Dominican Dictator responded - 
with full-page advertisements in New York 
and Washington newspapers, claiming 
mediation unnecessary since no “disagree- 
ment” exists. He also appeared to reveal 
the crux of his actions—fear of revolution. 
(A commission of inquiry “would cause 
excitement among the Dominican people.”) 

Many therefore were puzzled to find his 
motives when, the following day, he about- 
faced and accepted the invitation to a 
conciliation meeting in Washington. Even 
before this “incident” he had not felt se- 
cure at home. He suspected that some of 
his “supporters” were plotting to succeed 
him in the spring Presidential elections, 
and, though there is no organized opposi- 
tion, he had already begun a big political 
campaign. 

Observers believe that publication of 
the findings of an investigation committee 
would result in severe loss of face for him. 
A week after accepting mediation, he had 
not told the Dominican people he had done 
so. Last week he diverted their attention 
with huge holiday festivities, while his 
exiled opponents pledged support to Mor- 
ales as his successor. 
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The ‘Oldest Chorus Girl’ 
Begins a New Year—Her 74th— 
on New Year’s Day 


To the most glittering audience of the 
Metropolitan’s season last week, the in- 
comparable Lotte Lehmann had sung her 
first arias as the noble heroine of “Der 
Rosenkavalier” when onto the stage hur- 
ried a weeping woman followed by the 
Met’s famous chorus. In a few telling meas- 
ures she intoned her woes as a widow while 
the others sympathetically chimed in. The 
beautiful princess (Mme. Lehmann) prom- 
ised her help, and the widow and her com- 
panions withdrew. 

Backstage “Maman Savage”—the so- 
prano who had impersonated the bereft 
lady—removed her weeds and “the oldest 
chorus girl in the world” went home to 
celebrate her 73rd birthday (Jan. 1). 


Career 


In 1887 Maria Savage got fed up with 


teaching first grade in Namur, where the 
Sambre meets the Meuse in Belgium. Po- 
lice Commissioner Metten was away from 
home the week his only daughter persuad- 
ed the manager of Namur’s unprofitable 
opera house to let her sing. She had studied 
some at Liege and had a good soprano. 
The opera manager, thinking it would get 
him in good with the police, on short no- 
tice arranged for the commissioner’s daugh- 
ter to take the lead in “La Favorita.” 
But M. Metten had forbidden his daugh- 
ter to sing professionally. He returned the 
night of her debut, looked in at the per- 


formance to make sure she was disobeying 
him, then rushed home and bolted the door 
against his otherwise triumphant child. 
With a basket of flowers over each arm she 
went to an inn for the night. 

She won an operatic scholarship at a 
Brussels conservatory, and her father con- 
spired to have it taken away. He wanted 
her home. She vowed to get into grand 
opera for good. In December 1887, she 
joined the chorus of the royal opera, La 
Monaie, in Brussels. Its prima donna was 
Nellie Melba, a new singer from Australia, 
who had no one to quiet her baby whom 
she left in her dressing room. The young 
chorine fascinated the child by wiggling a 
false tooth. She also became Melba’s con- 
fidante. 

When Queen Victoria decided she was 
sick of Italian opera, the management of 
London’s Covent Garden sent to La Mon- 
aie for a batch of French choristers. Maria 
Metten was among them. Soon she was 
singing small parts, as well as decorating an 
ensemble never celebrated for its physical 
charms. Morris Savage, an English banker, 
fell in love with her and they were mar- 
ried. They went to Persia for three years, 
had three children, and lost their money. 
Savage disappeared, and his widow re- 
turned to Covent Garden with her babies. 

In 1908 Maria Savage was 43. She was 
by now the finest chorus singer in Covent 
Garden, content to sing in the ensemble 
but ready to assume any one of 50 princi- 
pal or secondary roles on short notice. In 
the United States, the Metropolitan, spruc- 
ing up for the arrival of Gatti-Casazza and 
Toscanini, sent for her. She has been the 
Met’s No. 1 chorine ever since. 

Not all the roles for which she steps out 





of the line-up are somber ones like “Der 
Rosenkavalier.” In “Manon” she is a petu- 
lant voyager who lifts up her skirts and 
displays some showy underwear. In “An- 
drea Chenier” she looks more regal than 
any ordinary countess. In “Mignon” she is 
a comedienne dressed to kill. 

She has been the confidante of Geraldine 
Farrar and Lily Pons. Caruso gave her 
jewels, and Lawrence Tibbett throws his 
arms around her and kisses her every time 
he sees her. Boxholders invite her to din- 
ner, where she enjoys the favors accorded 
to many stars. But for years she worked 
hard to feed her children—and the stray 
artists who ended up at her table. 

One day, after the war, Ivor Novello’s 
mother brought her a young actress who 
wanted to learn French so she could im- 
personate a Frenchwoman in her next play. 
The play flopped, and the actress was soon 
desperate. Mme. Savage (whom her pupil 
now called Mother Froggie) dipped into 
her small savings, helped the girl keep up a 
good front, and mothered her as she did 
her own. When at last the actress found 
another part, it was Maman Savage who 
urged her to take it though other friends 
said no. The play was “Rain”; the actress 
was Jeanne Eagels. 


The Chorus 


Maria Savage could have all the privi- 
leges that go with stardom at the Met. She 
takes none. Her daughter May sings by 
her side in the chorus. Her other daughter, 
Nellie, now married, used to. Her son lives 
in Paris. He has a good voice but, like his 
grandfather, opposes professional singing. 

Maman Savage says singing in the Met 
chorus is not a stepping stone. In the 30 
years she has been there, only one—Mario 
Laurenti—has moved up to leads. 

At present, the chorus has 94 members, 





‘most of whom have been there ten years. 


They are admitted only after strenuous au- 
ditions and must learn nearly 100 operas in 
four languages. Now unionized, chorus 
members must be American subjects. They 
are paid $80 a week, which is more than 
some of the principals get. 

For Maman Savage, there is no curtain. 
She is already rounding up her costume 
for “Andrea Chenier,” which the Met will 
revive next season. One of her most lavish 
costumes, ig was given her, piece by piece, 
by Farrar, Caruso, Bori, Scotti, and Des- 
tinn—great figures who have come and 
gone in the first 50 years of Mother Frog- 
gie’s career as a chorus girl. 





Dignity for the Indian: 


a National Gallery to Prove All 


His Art Isn’t Blankets 


Most Indian galleries in the United 
States are devoted to the lore and relics of 
the race; undiscriminating tourist depots 
are the only places where the red men can 

















The Brothers Romanchak are the wood winds Four violins: blended high sopranos 


Symphonizing: Twenty-five 
years ago in Russia, Basile Kibal- 
chich organized a choir to sing the 
music of Imperial Russia around 
the world. By teaching his singers 
to imitate musical instruments with 
their rich voices, he achieved effects 
of remarkable beauty. Now, by a 
skillful balance of dynamics and so- 
norities, the choristers even dare 
tackle a symphony. The Russians 
scorn such tricks as whistling or 
nose holding (used by the latter- 
day Mills Brothers); to make their 
music they hum or sing vowel 
sounds in various combinations. 
This week the choir celebrated its 
silver jubilee with a two and a half 
hour concert in Carnegie Hall, New 
Basile Kibalchich, director York. 


Nata Kossiack takes her daughter, 3, to rehearsal ‘Cellos, contrabassos, trombones, and trumpets 
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display their contemporary masterpieces. 

A move for better recognition of the arts 
and crafts of the living Indian was outlined 
last week in plans for a National Gallery 
of the American Indian in Washington, 
D.C. Products of an unbroken esthetic 
tradition—paintings, sculpture, quillwork, 
pottery, embroidery—will be bought for 
permanent exhibition. 


"| Sculptor: In 1926 George Winslow Blodg- 
ett, a hard-swearing Oregon lumberman, 
quit the Northwest to study sculpture in 
Paris. He had stayed up nights, modeling 
himself with the aid of a mirror, or doing 
imaginary figures of Oregon pioneers, until 
fellow woodsmen insisted he should study 
seriously. 








Indian Sculpture by G.W. Blodgett: 
‘Lujan’ (above) at the Metropolitan; 
‘Chama’ (left) in Denver 


After two years in Paris, Blodgett began 
dreaming of a great hall of sculpture de- 
voted to the American Indian, and with 
this vision he came home. He went to 
Santa Fe, where he put himself at once to 
modeling intimate studies of Pueblo In- 
dians. Such was his success that New 
York’s Metropolitan and the Denver and 
Seattle museums bought his work. 

After nine years in the sage country, 
Blodgett recently came East. First in 
Washington, then in New York, he pro- 
voked constructive interest in a national 
gallery for the living Indian’s fine arts. 
Those now studying the project, including 
government officials, think the museum 
should grace the Federal Mall. 








FOURTH ESTATE 





Col. House Urges America 
Help Britain and France Keep 
Peace of World 


After half a lifetime in Europe as 
newspaper correspondent, Wythe Williams 
last spring sold his suburban Paris house 
and came home. Last week he was in 
the news again—this time as the subject, 
not the reporter. He had fulfilled the am- 
bition of any veteran newspaper man: he 
was a small-town editor with an idea. 

His paper, Greenwich Time, presented 
the first of a series of new features calcu- 
lated to stir nationwide interest. Col. Ed- 
ward M. House, Woodrow Wilson’s war- 
time adviser and Williams’ long-time 
friend, acted as first guest editor of the 
daily’s “Forum,” a Thursday editorial- 
page column. 

House’s baptismal piece wrestled with 
The Future of America: “Critics are use- 
ful, but only in their turn. Their time is 
not now ... The job before America today 
is to work on constructive policies both at 
home and abroad . . . The year that is 
passing has been full of alarms . . . 1938 
may be the turning point, for better or 
for worse ... I maintain that the United 
States and Great Britain, with France, 
can keep the peace of the world.” 





Independence 


Travelers on the Boston Post Road are 
apt to remember Greenwich, Conn. (pop- 
ulation, 5,980) , for its clean, Colonial house 
fronts and its salesrooms full of sleek, ex- 
pensive automobiles. The potential buy- 
ers, many millionaire New Yorkers, live in 
mansions nestled in near-by rolling hills. 

Even through the depression, this clien- 
tele supported two newspapers, The Week- 
ly Press and The Daily News-Graphic. 
But the second started losing money, and 
Nov. 1 its dozen wealthy backers engaged 
a new editor and general manager: Wythe 
Williams, recently author of “Dusk of Em- 
pire,” a steady-selling survey of European 
politics (Newsweek, Mar. 13, 1937). 

By Nov. 18 Williams decided it was best 
to let the ailing paper die a merciful death. 
He substituted a 10- to 22-page daily, 
Greenwich Time, named for the meridian 
on which sailors and mathematicians the 
world over set their clocks. His project: 
to produce an unbiased, strongly flavored 
mouthpiece like William Allen White’s 
Emporia (Kan.) Gazette, and the late Ed 
Howe’s Atchison (Kan.) Globe. Wealthy, 
metropolis-conscious Greenwich, the new 
editor believes, is the ideal audience for 
such independent journalism. His theory 
seems to be working: already advertising 





Coquillages: ‘Fantasies of the Sea’ is what the fashionable Jacques 
Seligmann Galleries of New York call the current exhibition of parlor or- 
naments by Countess de la Moriniére of Paris. These highly iridescent 
shells, collected from many shores, have been mounted on colored clay. 
It is considered vulgar to lift them to your ear ‘to.hear the sea.’ 


and circulation, furthered by prize contests 
for newsboys, have skyrocketed. 


{ Williams considers Colonel House “one 
of the greatest, if not the greatest Ameri- 
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can of this epoch.” He expects as succeed- 
ing guest editors, “who can say whatever 
they damn please” up to 1,200 words: 
Hendrik Willem van Loon, a resident of 
Old Greenwich; James Truslow Adams, 
Ida M. Tarbell, George Ade, Booth Tar- 
kington, James W. Gerard, ex-Ambassador 
to Germany; and Dr. Charles Seymour, 
Yale president. 

But the puckish editor won’t give all his 
space to big names. About once a month 
he'll turn the Thursday column over to 
Greenwich townspeople: a clerk in the rail- 
road office, a cop on the Boston Post Road, 
the town librarian, a minister. From these 
obscure, run-of-the-mill people Williams 
hopes for articles which will rival the 
“name” essays in interest and conviction. 
All guest editors will serve without pay. 





A Plea for Brevity: 
Problems of an Editor, 13 


Due to the new policy of shorter articles 
in this paper, we also had a shortage of 
material. The original idea was to get more 
names in the columns but . . . if none of 
the roads send in material, we will be 
forced to go back to the old long stories 
again. 


This characteristic complaint appears in 
the first anniversary issue—out this week 
—of Armiger F. Dredge Jr.’s Railroad 
News. At 13 probably the country’s young- 
est magazine editor, Armiger supplies 200 
readers with railroad shoptalk. He illus- 
trates his mimeographed monthly with his 
own drawings. 

Armiger isn’t much of a stylist, but he’s 
crazy about trains. He spends much spare 
time in Minneapolis railroad yards talking 
to engineers, switchmen, watchmen, and 
railway subofficials. At night, his home- 
work finished, he types out his news briefs 
in the South Side apartment where he lives 
with his mother, a women’s shop clerk. 
Editor Dredge pays the pastor of St. Paul’s 
Episcopal Church a dime monthly to use 
the church’s mimeograph machine for 
“printing.” 

Besides three Minneapolis pals, and his 
father, an Oakland, Calif., civil engineer, 
Armiger’s subscribers include 89 railroad 
men in six states and one in Hawaii. Rail- 
road News costs Minneapolis subscribers 
20 cents yearly; out-of-town, 40 cents; 
foreign, 60 cents. Single copies (unmailed) 
sell at 2 cents each. 

The young editor not only writes about 
railroads: besides his toy electric train he 
has a basement workshop where he builds 
his own boxcars, designs coaches and 
engines. 


‘| Editors of more pretentious new publi- 
cations might well envy Dredge his 189 
per cent circulation increase. For his first 
(December) issue a year ago, Armiger had 
one subscriber: “a man named Davis, who 
lived across the hall from us then.” 


RADIO 





Feathers on the Air: 
Nation’s Leading Parrots Vie 
for Radio Honors 


Along New York’s water front a ven- 
erable African Gray parrot crying: “Ap- 
ples, oranges, grapes, figs—get ’em,” 
speaks better English than Mike Carti- 
giano on whose fruit cart he perches. In 
Belchertown, Mass.—20 miles from Spring- 
field—Miss MacCleary’s 90-year-old par- 
rot says the Lord’s Prayer. Near Omaha, 
John Gillan, director of Radio Station 
WOW, has found a parrot named Theo- 
dore Metcalfe (after a former Nebraska 
Lieutenant Governor) which barks, mews, 
moans, crows, moos, and gurgles. 

These and other talking birds last week 
had survived auditions in a contest con- 
ducted by the National Broadcasting Co. 
to find America’s champion talking par- 
rot. The finals are scheduled for Saturday, 
Jan. 8. At 5 P.M. ES.T., entries will 
sound off on NBC’s Red Network in New 
York, Boston, Philadelphia, Washington, 
Columbus, San Francisco, Hollywood, and 
Seattle. . 

(NBC officials, who acted as if they 
wished they had never gotten into the 
thing, admitted the finals might be post- 
poned. Psittacus authorities had warned 
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them severe weather might harm birds 
not hardened to traveling to broadcast 
centers. Officials denied the recent Mae 
West uproar had anything to do with 
their caution, but so far as possible the 
preliminaries had eliminated birds with 
doubtful vocabularies. Popeye, salty entry 
of New York’s Seamen’s Church Insti- 
tute, was one of them.) 

The news and special-events division of 
the National Broadcasting Co. thought 
up the search, which produced 1,200 can- 
didates including a _ talking crow, a 
Toulouse goose, two cockatoos, a magpie, 
a macaw, and many African Grays. .Par- 
rots are judged on diction, originality of 
expression, vocabulary, and voice quality. 

Last year the same network spon- 
sored a nationwide “singing” mouse con- 
test. This was won by Mickey, a 5-inch 
specimen, discovered by NBC in Bloom- 
ington, Ind. Mickey, who was afterward 
challenged by both England and Canada, 
came out victorious in a three-way trans- 
atlantic encounter. He on, in a 
Bloomington cage, resting on laurels that 
included a talking picture and a phono- 
graph recording. 


lives 


{Smartest parrot in this year’s prelimi- 
naries was the pet of Carl Carmen, New 
York. With “vigorous elocution,” he kept 
repeating: “This is the National Broad- 
casting Co.” 


His gab passes National Broadcasting Co. muster 
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Things Seen in China: 
Some Light on the Abduction 
of Chiang Kai-shek 


Thirteen months ago, news was made 
on a hillside behind the ancient Chinese 
city of Sian. At dawn, on the morning of 
Dec. 12, a band of mutinous officers cap- 
tured Gen. Chiang Kai-shek, clad in 
nightdress and crouching between two 
rocks.* His feet were bare and bleeding, 
and he shivered from the cold. At the 
first sounds of uprising, he had fled from 
the bed chamber so fast that he had left 
his false teeth behind. 

For two weeks an astounded world 
tried to guess where he was—if he were 
still alive (the Methodist Generalissimo 
was reading his Bible in a comfortable 
prison). Even after his release Christmas 
morning, how and why Chiang was ab- 
ducted remained a mystery. The man who 
engineered the coup, the notorious “Young 
Marshal” Chang Hsueh-liang, tried to ex- 
plain—but his story was impatiently 
brushed aside as too fantastic to be true. 
Various theorists propounded various 
answers—but much of the tale still re- 
mained conjecture. 

Two newspaper men in the Far East, 
James M. Bertram and Edgar Snow, this 
week give their reports of the abduction. 
Bertram’s First Act 1N Cutna and 
Snow’s Rep Star Over Cuina both credit 
the Young Marshal’s story: He wanted 
to impress on Chiang that China must 
end its wars with the Communists and 
unite to throw Japan’s imperialist “dwarfs” 
out of the country. At Nanking Chiang 
was surrounded by “pro-Japanese” ad- 
visers. Only by kidnaping, the Young 
Marshal believed, could he remove the 
Generalissimo from their baneful in- 
fluence and bring him around to a united 
China viewpoint. 

Bertram, a young Rhodes scholar free- 
lancing in the Orient, was in Peiping 
when he heard the news of Chiang’s cap- 
ture. He set out at once for Sian, ac- 
companied by a mysterious Chinese who 
later proved to have a price on his head. 
Their journey, by train, truck, and mule, 
was tough, most of it through hostile 
territory, in bitter cold. Arriving at Sian, 
they found that, a day earlier, the Young 
Marshal had returned his chief to Nan- 
king by airplane. ' 

Bertram set himself the task of finding 
out the motives behind the mutiny. He 
poked around the city for weeks, inter- 
viewing the officers who had taken part. 
The result is a competent piece of de- 
tective work, written with zest and liter- 
ary skill. 





*Kai-shek means, literally, “between two 
stones.” 





On China: Edgar Snow 


Edgar Snow’s book deals mainly with 
China’s Communist army, but he also 
tells the story of the Sian Mutiny. Snow 
was the first foreign writer to reach Sian, 
once the capital of Soviet China and for 
nine years isolated from the rest of the 
world by a news blockade enforced by the 
Nanking government. He scooped the 
world with his London Daily Herald 
stories of the Red army and its command- 
ers. Like Bertram, he is sympathetic to 
the Chinese Reds. He even thinks their 
numbers and single-mindedness may save 
the country from the Japanese. (Rep 


Srar Over Cuina. By Edgar Snow. 450 
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On Bali: Vicki Baum 
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pages, 161,000 words. Index. Photographs. 
Random House, New York. $3. First Act 
iv Cuina. By James M. Bertram. 279 
pages, 86,000 words. Appendix, Photo- 
graphs. Viking, New York. $3.) 





Baneful News From Bali: 
Decay and Fall of Indies Eden 
Told by Vicki Baum 


Two years ago Vicki Baum went to Bali 
with a letter of introduction to one Dr. 
Fabius, an eccer’:ic Hollander with a 
great knowledge of “alinese life, who had 
gone semi-native in his many years on the 
island. The two became good friends and 
last year, when the old man died, he left 
to Frau Baum a trunk full of manuscripts, 
including diaries and the rough draft of a 
novel. From this literary estate, Frau 
Baum has fashioned a lengthy and also 
powerful book: Tate or Baxi. Planned as 
a fictionized history of the island’s last 
stand against the Dutch, the novel turns 
out to be an idyl of oceanic life before it 


was shattered by the mynheers’ cannon.’ 





Poepoetan 


For centuries before the Dutchman came, 
the Balinese, like all happy peoples, had 
no history. Since then, their story has 
been sad and sometimes bloody—and the 
last “South Seas paradise” is fast becom- 
ing, like Tahiti and Honolulu, a sideshow 
for the tourist trade. 

By the turn of the century, the proud 
and caste-conscious lords of the Provinces 
of Badung, Tabanan, and Kloenkoeng had 
signed a succession of treaties with the 
Queen of Holland. But they didn’t take 
them very seriously; they permitted their 
subjects to go the way of tradition, to plun- 
der shipwrecks, and keep other customs 
that moralistic Netherlanders condemned. 

In the end the white men, casting about 
for an excuse to bring the rajahs into line, 
hit upon a suttee, the burning of three 
widows at Tabanan—a rite that naturally 
they had forbidden. From their colonial 
stronghold at Batavia, the Hollanders sent 
a large punitive expedition to the islands. 
The result was the bloodiest chapter in 
Balinese history—called Poepoetan (the 
end). 


{ Frau Baum relates this tragedy in simple 
terms. Minutely, with understanding and 
with dignity, she describes the life of the 
peasants and rajahs and their customs, 
shows, architecture. Nowhere is there any 
pandering to the popular, or “goona- 
goona,” conception of Ball. 

Nor does the author scorch the Dutch 
for their strenuous colonizing methods. As 
far as anyone in sympathy with the natives 
could, she professes admiration for Hol- 
land’s East Indies policy. (Tate or Batt. 
By Vicki Baum, 417 pages, 156,000 words. 
Doubleday, Doran, New York. $2.75.) 
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"Tiere is no such thing as any 
one most important living American 
novelist, any more than there are Ten 
Best Books, for all these choices depend 
on one’s taste and memory. No spec- 
tacle is more common than that of a 
best-list-picker running up and down 
Murray Hill, yanking out his hair be- 
cause, after reading other lists, he has 
noted 97 best books which he would 
have included within his own ten if he 
had remembered them. 

But for a dealer in This: is 
absolutely true: at the recent dinner in 
New York of the manufacturers’ asso- 
ciation, a worthy industrialist asked 
me: “Are you putting out any new lit- 
erary material?” Well, for what the eco- 
nomic royalists regard as a dealer in lit- 
erary material, it is important at the 
end of every year to look over the cur- 
rent aspirants and inquire which of 
them would be in the betting as great- 
est American novelist. And if he were 
possible, I think he would be chosen 
from the following. Some of them are 
caviare to Aunt Mabel, and some are 
to the higher critics merely corned beef, 
but anyone who fails to know some- 
thing about each of them is not aware 
of what is going on in American fiction: 

Sherwood Anderson, Gertrude Ath- 
erton, Margaret Ayer Barnes, Louis 
Bromfield, Pearl Buck, James Branch 
Cabell, Erskine Caldwell, Dorothy Can- 
field, Willa Cather, John Dos Passos, 
Theodore Dreiser, James Farrell, Wil- 
liam Faulkner, Edna Ferber, Scott Fitz- 
gerald, Ellen Glasgow, Ernest Hem- 
ingway, Joseph Hergesheimer, Fannie 
Hurst, Kathleen Norris, Mary Roberts 
Rinehart, Upton Sinclair, John Stein- 
beck, Ruth Suckow, Booth Tarking- 
ton, Thornton Wilder, Harry Leon Wil- 
son, Thomas Wolfe. And in a couple of 
years there may be added such hopes as 
Prokosch, La Farge, Horgan, Elizabeth 
Madox Roberts, Vardis Fisher, Victoria 
Lincoln, and the noble Josephines, Law- 
rence and Johnson. 

Among these it is interesting to note 
that the Old Guard hold up as well as 
the Flying Corps. Cabell and Dreiser, 





The Greatest American Novelist 


by SINCLAIR LEWIS 


who probably hate each other’s novels, 
are alike in having demanded and won 
artistic freedom before James Farrell 
was born. And out of all of them I think 
my vote for the One Greatest, now that 
Edith Wharton has gone on to quarrel 
with Kipling, would be Willa Cather. 

No other has so preserved our 
frontier—from Nebraska Lutherans to 
Quebec padres—as she has, in “O Pi- 
oneers!” “The Song of the Lark,” “My 
Antonia,” “Shadows on the Rock,” and 
the glorious “Death Comes for the Arch- 
bishop.” Yet no one has more lucidly 
traced the post-pioneer American than 
she has, in “Youth and the Bright 
Medusa,” “Lucy Gayheart,” “My Mor- 
tal Enemy,” and “A Lost Lady,” which 
last ranks with Wharton’s “Ethan 
Frome,” Frederic’s “The Damnation of 
Theron Ware,” Frank Norris’ “Mc- 
Teague,” and the best of Hawthorne, 
Crane, and Howells as among the 
classics of our fiction. 

Miss Cather’s novels are, fortunately, 
still in print, published partly by 
Knopf and partly by Houghton. And a 
collected, autographed, limited edition, 
in twelve volumes, is now being issued 
by Houghton Mifflin Co. of Boston. It 
will be complete by March 1938. It is 
expensive—from $120 to $216—but it 
would be the most distinguished gift 
that a philanthropist (if any still ex- 
ist) could give to a library or to him- 
self. Meantime the rest of us can go 
on reading the regular edition, and to 
all women’s clubs I recommend as an 
exciting, optimism-generating study the 
drama of this woman who, tough she 
is only just over 60, has for 35 years 
gone on creating beauty and vigorously 
not attending literary dinners to such 
awe-inspiring foreign geniuses as Emil 
Ludwig and Lady Ludmilla Bates- 
Beech, the explorer. The boys have 
roered and fought; they have left out 
the commas and added the hyphens; 
they have galloped to Paris or Moscow; 
they have dived into degeneracy or 
phony holiness; but quiet and alone, 
Willa Cather has greatly pictured the 


great life. 
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Bishop of Virginia 
Becomes Head of the Episcopal 
Church 


Jan. 2, 1938, Henry St. George Tucker— 
Bishop of Virginia; former Bishop of Ky- 
oto, Japan; and descendant of a long line 
of Southern clergymen—will be inducted 
as leader of the 1,600,000 Episcopalians in 
the United States. Elected Presiding Bish- 
op last October by the convention in Cin- 
cinnati, he will serve at a yearly salary of 
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Wide World 


Bishop Henry St. George Tucker 


$15,000. Theoretically it’s a life job, actu- 
ally he must retire at 68—and he is now 63. 

As head of the National Council in 
charge of all executive affairs, he will have 
virtually dictatorial powers over Episcopal 
religious matters. His first official act will 
be to outline future church policies to his 
nationwide constituency on a coast-to- 
coast hookup of the Columbia network. 

He plans to live permanently in New 
York City and devote his entire time to 
administration. His duties as Bishop of 
Virginia—an office he still retains—will be 
discharged by a coadjutor. 

Colleagues of the missionary-minded 
Bishop knew the significance of his ap- 
pointment: the Protestant Episcopal 
Church intends to devote much of its 
future to work in foreign fields. The 
church already has missionary bishops in 
Africa, China, Haiti, Brazil, Cuba, Japan, 
Mexico, and the Dominican Republic. 
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Lucky 


Sleeping sickness—encephalitis lethargica 
—usually works fast. In St. Louis’ 1933 
epidemic, deaths numbered 220; half of 
them occurred within a week after patients 
got the disease. Last week Dr. Harry Hoff- 
man, attendant physician at the Manhat- 
tan General Hospital, New York, reported 
a case which he termed “one in a million.” 
Mrs. Sue Adler not only recovered after a 
two-week fight against the disezse but was 
also untouched by any of sleeping sick- 
ness’ much feared aftereffects: blindness, 
mental deficiency, paralysis. Most of the 
credit for her unscathed recovery went to 
a new preparation called “gay herpes hy- 
perimmune rabbit serum.” 


Manmade Flowers 


Poinsettias are plants with inconspicu- 
ous yellow-green flowers and five to a 
dozen petal-like scarlet leaves. Charles P. 
Madsen, Washington, D. C., chemist, 
didn’t think they were beautiful enough. 
So, growing some of his poinsettias in an 
artificial soil made of sand, peat moss, and 
nourishing chemicals, he added other sub- 
stances to make colors brighter. Madsen 
claims his hothouse plants are bigger, bet- 
ter, and cheaper than natural poinsettias. 
On each pot he pasted a label: “My real 
name is Euphorbia Pulcherrima. I was 
brought north from Mexico 50 years ago 
by Major Poinsett, U.S.A.,* and hence am 
now called ‘Poinsettia.’ . . . I don’t mind 
the heat ... but ... if you put me in 
one of those horrid steam-heated flats, I 
simply must have ...a bath... with 





*Mr. Madsen’s history is slightly inaccurate. 
It was more than 100 years ago that Joel R. 
Poinsett brought the plant from Mexico, where 
he served as American Minister from 1825 to 
1829. He died in 1851. 








warm water ... every single day .. . 
But I am a terrible cold coward. I can- 
not stand below 60 degress for even a few 
hours, and one single cold air blast from 
a window will put me to sleep until next 
May day.” 


Eat and Don’t Worry 


The Department of Agriculture’s Con- 
sumers’ Guide says healthy persons need 
worry neither about digesting rich foods 
nor over what dishes mix well together: 
“As long as the foods themselves—the milk 
or ice cream, the fish or oysters—are fresh 
and in good condition, you run no risk in 
combining them at the same meal. Fish 
chowder and oyster stews with milk are 
among New England’s proudest gifts to 
the American culinary heritage.” 


Whale Theories 


When a school of stranded whales died 
on the Australian coast, Prof. W. A. Os- 
borne of the University of Melbourne won- 
dered why. Whales breathe like land-lub- 
bing animals; further, because their blubber 
supplies nourishment, they never starve. Yet 
ashore they always died. Professor Osborne 
asked fellow professors for an explanation. 
In a letter to Nature, British scientific 
weekly, he reported a variety of answers: 

“The blood now being acted on by 
gravity ... produces anemia of the brain.” 

“The weight of the body impedes breath- 
ing.” 

“The unaccustomed warmth . . . induces 
heat stroke.” 

“The .. . temperature . . . gives rise to 
internal chills and pneumonia.” 

“The whales do not die because they are 
stranded; they are stranded because they 
are dying.” 

Professor Osborne summed up: “It was 
amusing to note that in most instances the 
explanation was colored by the special 
study of the colleague interrogated.” 
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Stranded whales: why do they die? 
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Widow 

Martin Johnson, explorer and lecturer, 
died Jan. 12, 1937, in a plane crash near 
Burbank, Calif. His wife Osa, who es- 
caped with a broken leg, sued for $502,539 
for the loss of her husband. Last week she 
filed a $204,000 action against Western 
Air Express, United Airports, and others, 
for “physical injuries, shock and mental 
distress.” 


Stork Derby 


The 14-month-old Canadian stork-derby 
fight approached its end last week. The 
Supreme Court of Canada ruled the derby 
legal and barred illegitimate offspring. Un- 
der Dominion law, the decision is open to 
appeal to the Privy Council in London; 
but it seemed unlikely that the empire’s 
brain trust would deliberate on the freak 
case. 

Charles Vance Millar, Ottawa attorney, 
sportsman, and practical joker, who died 
in 1926, bequeathed $500,000 to the To- 
ronto woman who bore the most children 
in the ten years after his death. The race 
ended Hallowe’en 1936. Six women were 
deadlocked with nine children apiece. 

Millar relatives petitioned the court to 
set aside the will. Since the will has been 
found legal, the lower court must now de- 
cide who won. 


Neurotic 


Last week, Dr. Louis E. Bisch, author 
of last year’s best-selling “Be Glad You’re 
Neurotic,” sued his first wife, Mrs. Made- 
line Agnes Powell Bennett in New York 
Supreme Court for $17,785. Dr. Bisch 
claimed that his ex-wife had failed to in- 
form him of her remarriage in Kobe, 
Japan, eleven years ago, and had con- 
tinued to collect $35 a week alimony until 
September 1937. 


Business 

In 1896 a bicycle patrolman flagged 
down young Oscar Richard as he _put- 
putted through Manhattan on his motor 
tricycle. Charged with speeding, Richard 
won his case by proving that his bike 
couldn’t go faster than 15 miles per hour. 

Last week Oscar L. Richard, 82-year-old 
broker and figure skater, won his second 
court case in 41 years. Magistrate Louis 
Brodsky dismissed a summons for double 
parking while shopping. “Such things as 
this discourage business .. .” (Maximum 
fine for the offense, $1.) 


‘Educational’ 


In New Orleans last week, the United 
States Circuit Court of Appeals ruled that 
the Federal Government has no right to 
collect the 10 per cent tax charged on ad- 
missions to the athletic contests of state- 
operated universities. The majority opin- 
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ion upheld an injunction forbidding the 
collection of these taxes from the state 
colleges of Georgia, Iowa, West Virginia, 
and Minnesota. Pending suits by the uni- 
versities involve the recovery of $119,332 
from the government. 

The court agreed that college athletic 
contests were “educational functions” and 
as such were tax-exempt. “There has ex- 
isted ... A practice . . . of securing foot- 
ball players rather than students . . . but 
it has in general been corrected.” 


‘Dram Shop’ Act 


An 1874 act making innkeepers liable for 
damages gave Mrs. O’Connor $20,000 for 
her son’s death in a Chicago saloon. Up- 
holding the act last week, the state Su- 
preme Court’s decision spurred $1,000,000 
in pending suits. 





SPORT 





‘Little John,’ the Jockey: 
Self-Taught Rider Comes Home 
for the 260th Time 


The average sport fan has heard of War 
Admiral, the horse; of Hank Greenberg, 
Detroit’s baseball slugger; of Don Budge, 
amateur tennis terror; and of Clint Frank, 
“the one-man football team.” But few 
know “Little John.” 

At the winter opening of Santa Anita 
track in California last Saturday, Johnny 
Adams brought Time Flight home a win- 
ner and his 1937 score to 260—34 victories 
ahead of his nearest rival. 


Barnstormer 


Johnny Adams was born at Little Rock, 
Ark., 23 years ago. Soon after, the Adams 
family moved to Kansas. On a farm his 
four brothers grew into strapping man- 
hood, but Johnny’s growth stopped after 
he’d reached 4 feet 8 inches. He did his 
share of the work behind the plow but 
spent every available moment riding horse- 
back through the fields. 

In 1933 the Allen County Fair came to 
Iola, and the 19-year-old farm boy, like 
all his neighbors, went to the fair grounds. 
There Johnny got a chance, his first, to 
ride a race horse; though he finished third, 
the feel of the whip and the sound of hoofs 
on turf crowded farming out of his mind 
for good. 

Not content to join a licensed stable and 
become a salaried apprentice, Johnny took 
to barnstorming. Shuttling from fair to 


’ fair, he rode every horse he could get his 


leg over, and by 1935 his self-teaching 
showed results. At Riverside Park, Kansas 
City, Adams won his first recognized race. 
Since then he has turned on the heat. 
This year Johnny earned $15,000, mak- 
ing his total track income around $40,000. 
Now under contract to the A.C.T. Stud 
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Last Laugh: Three weeks ago 
Tanforan officials suspended ‘Red’ 
Pollard for rough riding. Because 
the star jockey couldn’t race until 
Jan. 1, his boss, Charles S. Howard, 
last week temporarily withdrew 
Seabiscuit, 1937 top money winner, 
from California tracks. 





Farm (Austin C. Taylor), he rides only 
short-odd horses. There seems to be no one 
near enough to stop his winning streak— 
every fifth horse he rides comes home in 
front. 

Johnny is still very much of a tramp. 
His income would allow the best train ac- 
commodations for his wife, Mabel, and 
their 3-year-old son, Johnny Ralph (nick- 
named Jockey). Yet, at the end of each 
race meet, they pull in the latchkey and 
take to the road: the Adams live in a 
brightly furnished trailer—bedroom, living 
room, kitchen, and bathroom. 

Mrs. Adams does the cooking, and 
Johnny isn’t fussy about his food. He likes 
meat and vegetables but doesn’t eat pastry. 
Weighing an easy 103, he needs little re- 
ducing exercises—though he hikes and 
swims for the love of it. 

Johnny is nervous and high-strung—like 
the horses he rides—and he talks so fast 
he often breaks off one sentence to start 
another. He says his secret of success is an 
abnormal strength of the chest, forearms, 
and hands, though he admits a good head 
is a requisite. But he claims it’s no secret: 
“Any good jock must have them all.” 

Adams wants to ride in—and win—the 
Kentucky Derby. After that, he says, he’s 
going to settle down on a cattle ranch. 
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SPORT NOTES 


“Donald Budge, British and American 
tennis champion, could make $100,000 if 
he turned professional. To guard against 
this, the United States Lawn Tennis As- 
sociation last November shipped off the 
Davis Cup mainstay to Australia. But last 
week in Oakland, Calif., Mrs. John Budge 
said: “When Donny returns home, his 
father is going to give him a good talking 
to .. . Neither Don nor we are uny too 
well off...” 


After 30 years of competition, Lewis 
Lacey, Argentina’s only ten-goaler in polo, 
is retiring. The 50-year-old player partici- 
pated in three international matches and 
led the Hurlingham Club to fourteen 
Argentine titles. 


*{ Jerome Herman (Dizzy) Dean agreed 
with sport writers for what is thought to 
be the first time. Voted the outstanding 
disappointment of 1937, the St. Louis 
Cardinal pitcher, who quit playing in 
August because of an ailing arm, re- 
marked: “The boys couldn’t have made a 
better selection. It just goes to show you 
that ol’ Diz doesn’t do anything half way. 
I’m either very good or I’m awful.” 


{| Sportswriters voted the growth in popu- 
larity of pro football the outstanding sports 
development of 1937. During the season 
the ten teams of the National Professional 
Football League played before 1,176,476 
spectators. Only three clubs lost money. 


"Sam Snead, shooting a thirteen-below- 
par score of 267, won the Miami open golf 
tournament. The West Virginia pro, winner 
of the Nassau open earlier last week, 
boosted his winter earnings to $2,000. 


* At Buffalo, N.Y., Gustav Kilian and 
Heinz Vopel won their eighth consecutive 
international six-day bicycle race. 
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Birthday: 


OPIE READ, humorist, author of 
some 50 books, 85, Dec. 22. He held the 
customary open house at his Chicago 
home. 


JAMES ROOSEVELT, the Presi- 
dent’s secretary and eldest son, 30, Dec. 
23. At a White House party overshadowed 
by Christmas preparations, he cut a cake 
bearing 21 candles, traditionally the 
Roosevelt maximum. 


AKTHITO, Crown Prince of Japan, 
4, Dec. 23. He celebrated at a party with 
his elder sisters, Princesses Shigeko Teru 
and Kazuko Taka. 


CONNIE MACK, easily the dean of 
baseball managers (37 seasons with the 
Philadelphia Athletics) , 75, Dec. 23. He’s 
still hopeful: “I don’t intend to quit man- 
aging until I’ve passed my 80th birth- 
day.” President Roosevelt sent congratu- 
lations. 





Divorced: 


PRINCESS ILYINSKY, 33, the 
former Audrey Emery, New York leather 
heiress; by Grand Duke Dmitri Pavlo- 
vich, 46, claimant of the nonexistent Rus- 
sian throne, who reputedly helped kill 
Gregory Rasputin, the “mad monk” of 
pre-revolutionary St. Petersburg; in Bay- 
onne, France. Paris gossips declare Dmitri 
next will marry Helen of Rumania, King 
Carol’s divorced Queen. 





Arrived: 


LADY ASTOR, American-born Mem- 
ber of Parliament, and Lord Astor, her 
American-descended husband; in New 





Visitors: the Astors 











Connie Mack, 75 
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York, from London, for the Christmas 
holidays. While the shy Viscount grinned 
happily, his voluble wife told why she had 
come: “To better myself and go down to 
Virginia to visit my brother, Col. W. 
Langhorne, who is no more of a colonel 
than I am.” 


COUNTESS BARBARA HAUG- 
WITZ-REVENTLOW, 5-and-10 heiress, 
in London, from New York, where she re- 
nounced her American citizenship. Her 
London attorneys announced she had be- 
come a Dane, not for tax-evasion pur- 
poses, but “for family reasons. They have 
not in the least weakened the ties which 
always bound her to the country of her 
birth.” 


LILLIAN KLINE, 17, and T. Wil- 
liam Ball, 18, of Charlotte, N.C., in New 
York, from London, where they taught 
night-club patrons the “Big Apple.” In 
the thick sub-Mason Dixon drawl that 
was as strange to Londoners as their 
throaty accents were to her, Lillian re- 
ported: “The British wanted to get hot, 
but they didn’t know how.” 





Forbidden: 


By the National Broadcasting Co., 
any mention of MAE WEST, actress, on 
programs originating in the fifteen NBC- 
owned and NBC-operated stations. Two 
weeks ago the Federal Communications 
Commission, deluged with complaints from 
churches and individuals, began investi- 
gating an “Adam and Eve” skit Miss West 
enacted Dec. 12 for Chase & Sanborn, her 
sponsors. The script, carefully edited, was 
harmless—but the mischievous actress 
read into it meanings of her own. Last 
week Mae made a good-will gesture: she 
mailed a $250 check to an impoverished 
Marshall, Mo., ditch digger named Santa 
Claus. 
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Princess Ilyinsky and her ex-husband 
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Sick List: 


ANNA ROOSEVELT BOETTIGER, 
the President’s daughter (“minor opera- 
tion”): given a blood transfusion and sent 


home; in Seattle. For the second succes- . | 


sive year her mother deserted White 
House Christmas festivities to comfort ail- 
ing offspring. Mrs. Roosevelt flew to Se- 
attle, where her daughter edits The Post- 
Intelligencer’s women’s page for her pub- 
lisher husband, John Boettiger. (Last year 
Mrs. Roosevelt flew to Boston, where 
Franklin Jr. was suffering from a sinus 
infection.) 


HARRY L. HOPKINS, WPA Ad- 
ministrator (operation for stomach ulcer) : 
surgeons removed one-third of his stom- 
ach; he came out of the anesthetic “very 
well”; at Mayo Clinic, Rochester, Minn. 





Died: 

NEWTON DIEHL BAKER, 66, 
lawyer, President Wilson’s Secretary ' of 
War; of cerebral hemorrhage, at his Cleve- 
land home, on Christmas Day. 

Baker was a strange mixture. Known 
publicly as a tiny dynamo of quiet effi- 
ciency, he spent his private hours garden- 
ing or reading Latin, Greek, and English 
classics. Though he had acute political 
skill, he advanced solely because others 
recognized his true executive brilliance. 

Son of a Martinsburg, W.Va., physician, 
Baker became a scholar early. As a boy he 
read his father’s medical library and 
helped with the patients. He graduated 
from Johns Hopkins (coincidentally, one 
of his professors was Woodrow Wilson) , 
took a law degree at Washington and Lee, 
then hung his shingle in Martinsburg. His 
practice was about nil. 

As president of Washington and Lee, 
William L. Wilson had heard about Baker. 
When President Cleveland appointed him 
Postmaster General, Wilson brought Bak- 
er to Washington as his secretary. A year 
later Baker was returning home from a 
European tour when he met Martin Foran, 
a Cleveland attorney. Foran was impressed 
and induced Baker to become his partner. 

Politics came next. Cleveland’s voters 
made him City Solicitor four times and 
Mayor twice. In 1916 President Wilson 
needed a Secretary of War, and Baker got 
the job. 

The United States then had the small- 
est, worst-organized, worst equipped, and 
worst-trained army among leading powers. 
Though peace was his religion, Baker had 
to create a fighting army and send it to 
France. That he did so quickly and 
smoothly was no credit to the rocking- 
chair generals who howled and bickered at 
every decision he made. (Silliest of the 
complaints was that he never showed emo- 
tion in crises. In fact, his relaxed, unruffled 
nature alone enabled him to maintain his 
dawn-to-midnight administrative pace.) 
He raised a 4,000,000-man army, one of 
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the fastest mobilizations in history—sent 
more than half of it abroad trained and 
equipped. (It cost $1,500,000 an hour.) 
Not until after the armistice, when 50 
separate bodies spent $3,000,000 to in- 
vestigate his regime, did he convince the 
nation it had gotten more than its money’s 
worth. 

In 1921 Baker left official Washington 
to become a wealthy, moderately New 
Deal, lawyer with a detached interest in 
Democratic politics. To friends who 
boomed him for the 1932 Presidential 
nomination, Baker said he preferred “a 
roof to keep out the rain, a few more 
windows to lock at night, and an addi- 
tional dozen frail porcelain gods and god- 
desses which my romping babies may 
break.” 


FRANK BILLINGS KELLOGG, for- 
mer politician, diplomat, and pacifist; of 
cerebral thrombosis and pneumonia, at his 
St. Paul, Minn., home—the day before his 
8lst birthday, Dec. 22. Kellogg (a native 
of Potsdam, N.Y.) first entered national 
politics in 1917 after 30 years as a suc- 
cessful St. Paul attorney, during which he 
helped break the paper, oil, and railroad 
trusts. When he failed to win a second 
United States Senate term, President 
Coolidge in 1924 sent him to London as 
Ambassador. But he achieved his historical 
accomplishment as Secretary of State 
(1925-29). Dubbed “Nervous Nellie” by 
his State Department aides, Kellogg 
proved himself a master diplomat, al- 
though a thorough idealist, when, in 1928, 
he maneuvered 59 nations into signing the 
Kellogg-Briand Peace Pact against mili- 
tary aggression. He won fitting rewards— 
the Nobel Peace Prize in 1929, election in 
1930 as a judge of the World Court. But, 
by 1935, age had bowed him and he re- 
tired to St. Paul. 


JAKE KILRAIN, 78, christened 
Joseph Killion, one of the last bare-knuckle 
prize fighters; after a long illness, at Wel- 
lington Hospital Home, Quincy, Mass. 
His best remembered battles: a 106-round 
draw in 1887 with Jem Smith, British 
champion; and a bloody, brutal match 
with John L. Sullivan two years later 
(after the 75th round, Kilrain’s seconds 
threw in the towel). 


TED HEALY, 41, movie comedian, 
of kidney poisoning caused by acute al- 
coholism; at his West Los Angeles home. 
Five days previously his second wife, the 
former Betty Hickman, had borne him a 
son. Healy set out on a night-club celebra- 
tion, got into a fight, and received a black 
eye. Tuesday he died in a convulsion. An 
autopsy disproved feports that the fight 
had caused his death. 


GEORGE E. AKERSON, 48, ex- 
reporter, former Republican campaign ad- 
viser, and President Hoover’s White House 
press secretary; a‘ter a long illness, at 
Rockefeller Inst:tute Hospital, New York. 
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South Dakota Student 
Follows Father’s Footsteps and 
Sets a Record 


Since the death of John Cecil Rhodes in 
1902, 970 hand-picked American students 
have gone to Oxford University—to study 
under the £400 ($2,000) scholarships es- 
tablished by the pioneer imperialist’s will. 
But not until last week had there been 
successive Rhodes Scholars from the same 
family. 

The honor fell to the Browns of South 
Dakota. Gerald L. Brown, studying at the 
University of Southern California, became 
the first son of a Rhodes man to win the 
same distinction. His father, M. A. Brown, 
was chosen from Yankton College, S.D., 
in 1908. 

Included in the list of 32 awards an- 
nounced by Dr. Frank Aydelotte—presi- 
dent of Swarthmore College and American 
secretary to the Rhodes Trustees—was 
that of Byron R. (Whizzer) White. The 
20-year-old All-American halfback of the 
University of Colorado accepted the 
Rhodes stipend of $6,000 for a tentative 
three years of study. 


Qualifications 


Rhodes Scholarship applicants, first se- 
lected by the various colleges, compete 
within their various states. Two candi- 
dates are chosen to appear before the eight 
district committees, each representing six 
states. Of the twelve or fewer candidates 
appearing before them, the committee— 
usually made up of four ex-Rhodes men 
and an outstanding educator—elects four 
to go abroad. 

Candidates must be male, between 19 
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and 25 years of age, unmarried, and citi- 
zens of the United States with at least 
junior standing in some college or univer- 
sity. They are chosen for their distinction 
in some phase of personality, character, 
and intellect, rather than for any all-round 
development. Upon their return to Amer- 
ica, says Dr. Aydelotte, Rhodes men usu- 
ally go into college or university work. Of 
37 per cent in such a listing, there are four- 
teen presidents and seven deans. Twenty 
per cent become lawyers; 14 per cent, busi- 
nessmen; and 6 per cent go into public 
service. The rest are found in medicine, 
journalism, the ministry, or the army and 
navy. 





ENTERTAINMENT 





Gary Cooper Helps Spice Up 
the Travels of Marco Polo as 
Romantic Adventures 


No genuine portrait of Marco Polo ex- 
ists, but it is barely possible that he re- 
sembled Gary Cooper, who will portray 
him in Samuel Goldwyn’s forthcoming film, 
Tue Apventures oF Marco Potro. It is 
less probable that Robert E. Sherwood’s 
romanticizing of the Venetian’s adventures 
will hew to the biographical facts. Marco 
was brave, prudent, and deeply religious; 
but, if his 24-year junket in Asia brought 
him romance in the Hollywood sense of 
the word, his “Travels” fail to mention it. 

Marco was not the first European to 
visit the exotic and luxurious court of the 
Great Khan at Shangtu. In 1260, when 
Marco was 6, his father, Nicolas, and his 
Uncle Maffeo had extended their trading 
operations to far Cathay. Kublai Khan, 
“lord of the Tartars all over the earth,” 
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Gerald Brown, Rhodes scholar, and Frank Aydelotte, Rhodes secretary 


was so delighted with his gentlemanly 
visitors that he sent them home to Pope 
Clement IV with a request for missionaries 
to instruct his people in Christianity and 
the liberal arts. 

When the brothers started the four- 
year journey east again, 17-year-old Marco 
went with them. The young Venetian en- 
tered the Khan’s service and soon became 
the ruler’s most trusted ambassador. As 
such he traveled to the kingdom’s farthest 
corners, taking the notes that later earned 
him Venice’s award for colossal fabrication. 

He described men with tails a palm in 
length and as thick as a dog’s, and unicorns 
(rhinoceroses) that kill their unfortunate 
victims by holding them down with their 
knees and rasping them to death with a 
tongue designed especially for that purpose. 
But he also reported much that—if more 
solidly based on fact—was no less fantastic 
to thirteenth-century armchair explorers. 

Oil, he said, bubbled from the ground in 
Georgia. It wasn’t good to use with food, 
Marco noted, “but ’tis good to burn, and 
is. also used to anoint camels that have the 
mange.” In Chingintals he discovered 
that “the salamander is no beast . . . but 
a substance found in the earth,” and there 
he was also initiated in the uses of asbestos. 
In Cathay he marveled at such oddly 
assorted novelties as paper money and 
spittoons, spaghetti and molasses, and the 
“black stones” which can be dug from the 
earth and burned like firewood. 

Although the screen version of Marco’s 
adventures will make no pretense to bio- 
graphical accuracy, many of its colorful 
details will tally with Marco’s naive and 
fascinating journal. His book—dictated to 
Rusticiano of Pisa, while both were Genoese 
prisoners of war—cinched Marco’s reputa- 
tion as a liar. Even when he was on his 
deathbed, worried friends begged him to 
shrive his soul by branding it a hoax. But 
the first traveler to trace a route across the 
entire breadth of Asia knew that time 
would bring vindication—if not movie 
cameras. 





Flash! ‘Love and Hisses’ 
Gives Walter Winchell Boost 
as a Movie Star 


Last winter Twentieth Century-Fox 
teamed Walter Winchell and Ben Bernie 
in “Wake Up and Live” and produced 
one of the year’s outstanding musicals. 
Love AND Hisses attempts to repeat that 
success and misses by a considerable 
margin. 

Although interested observers of the 
Winchell-Bernie mock warfare will find 
entertainment enough in this resumption 
of the feud, except for the revelation of 
Simone Simon’s.talent for passable vocal- 
izing this interlude of Ben Bernie-baiting 
offers little that is new. 

Once again the old maestro and his 











The Adventures of Marco Polo 


A ragged traveler (Gary Cooper) passes through the gates of Pekin . 
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Marco sulks with Nazama (Binnie Barnes) in a Tartar’s camp .. . and scales a wall for a princess (Sigrid Gurie) 
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severest critic tussle over potential star 
material, perpetrate their hoaxes on each 
other, and get involved in another climac- 
tic kidnaping. By way of further plot, 
there is a perfunctory romance between 
the French girl, as a French warbler, and 
Dick Baldwin, as a cowboy composer, 
interspersed with specialty numbers and 
the comedy of Bert Lahr and Joan Davis. 


| If “Love and Hisses” is uninspired en- 
tertainment, it isn’t the fault of Winchell 
or Bernie. Thanks to a course in histri- 
onics under the Theatre Guild’s Philip 
Loeb, Ben Bernie portrays Bernie as if he 
were becoming more familiar with his 
character. Winchell, in the limited oppor- 
tunity afforded him, shows progressive 
ability as an actor. Both foemen deserve 
a story more worthy of their steel. 





. Wide World 
Walter Winchell, screen actor 








SCREEN OPENINGS 








You’re A SweerHeart (Universal) : 
This is another handsomely produced Hol- 
lywood musical about that inevitable 
Broadway musical that must go on—and 
does, with a generous supply of specialty 
acts and several first-rate tunes. Alice Faye 
and George Murphy team successfully as 
the song-and-dance center of attraction. 
Charles Winninger, Ken Murray (and Os- 
wald), Andy Devine, Frank Jenks, Fran- 
ces Hunt. 


Meruusse (French M.P. Corp.) : Christ- 
mas comes to a French boys’ school, and 
with it a new understanding between a 
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gruff, unkempt teacher (Henri Poupon) 
and his contemptuous charges. An actual 
lycée near Marseille (whose pupils serve as 
actors) creates a realistic background for 
this otherwise ineptly handled study of 
provincial school life. 


Peter THE First (Amkino) : A spectacu- 
lar account of an ambitious Czar’s war with 
Sweden and his peacetime efforts to model 
a backward nation after industrial Europe. 
Accenting characterization and drama, 
rather than propaganda, this dramatization 
of Alexei Tolstoy’s novel is a superbly act- 
ed panorama of early eighteenth-century 
Russia. Nikolai Simonov, Nikolai (“Baltic 
Deputy”) Cherkassov, Alla Tarasova. 





THEATRE WEEK 





"Those persons who believe that 
something is all wrong with Ed Wynn 
because he hasn’t any Social Signifi- 
cance are enthusiastic to the bursting 
point over the virtues of Marc Blitz- 
stein’s labor opera, “The Cradle Will 
Rock.” That its music is negligible, its 
libretto for the most part commonplace, 
and its presentation admittedly ama- 
teurish doesn’t seem to matter to them. | 
What matters, they say, is its Social 
Significance. In other words, because it 
is about a steel strike, because steel 
strikes have been much in the air re- 
cently, and because steel strikes and 
labor union troubles are matters of cur- 
rent public interest, Mr. Blitzstein’s ex- 
hibit, whatever faults may soundly be 
found with it, is more signally impor- 
tant as dramatic and musical art and 
more justly to be commended than 
something, say, like “Der Rosenkava- 
lier,” which deals merely with gentle 
dalliance, hasn’t a steel strike in it from 
beginning to end, and has no more So- 
cial Significance than “Romeo and 
Juliet,” “Othello,” or Al Gordon’s train- 
ed dogs. 

The strange thing about such persons 
is that they reserve Social Significance 
for the proletariat alone. If a play shows 
a lot of actors in overalls loudly de- 
manding their rights of the boss of an 
iron foundry and heaving rocks through 
the windows when they don’t get them, 
that is Social Significance. But if a play 
shows the boss of the iron foundry 
plausibly arguing with the men in over- 
alls that if he grants their demands the 
company will not have enough money 
left to stave off bankruptcy and, when 
they won’t listen to him, going out and 
getting good and consolingly drunk, 
( that is everything from Escapist hooey 





Labor Pains 


by GEORGE JEAN NATHAN 


and Ivory Tower bunk to reactionary 
drama and commercial claptrap. Dra- 
matic merit, to these fowl, is anything 
that discloses a mob of down-at-the- 
heel characters indignantly protesting 
that someone other than themselves is 
entirely responsible for their condition 
and clamorously threatening, in most 
often relevantly down-at-the-heel dia- 
logue and down-at-the-heel music, that, 
Donner und Blitzstein, there'll be hell 
to pay unless the aforesaid someone 
pretty damn quick does twenty times 
better for them than they could possi- 
bly do today in their beloved Russia. 
The persons to whom I have alluded 
are, paradoxically enough, themselves 
less often members of the overalled la- 
bor class than highly solvent Hollywood 
scenario writers, Broadway playwrights, 
New Republic editors, novelists, dra- 
matic critics, and other such steady 
customers of the more expensive night 
clubs and former speakeasies. The la- 
boring class itself seldom goes to the 
theatre, preferring joyfully to content 
itself with and revel in movies in which 
Garbo is rewarded to the tune of $20,000 
a week for having to kiss an actor and 
in which Joan Crawford, the poor shop- 
girl, becomes the inamorata of the rich 
capitalist. The laboring class, when left 
to itself, is not without some humor, 
and when—uninterfered with by the 
Charlie McCarthy’s of radicalism and 
the Federal Theatre pianistic revolu- 
tionists—it has a go at the stage, it 
proves it. In Pins anp NEEDLEs, pro- 
duced by members of the International 
Ladies Garment Workers Union, we 
have welcome evidence that Labor can 
not only laugh at itself now and then 
but that it doesn’t always necessarily 
regard a piano as a musical soapbox. 
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Analysts See Early Upswing 


—With Three Ifs... 


Psychology, Washington, 
and Taxes May Turn the Tide 
Either Way 


In one of our leading law schools a cou- 
ple of years ago, opinion d‘ffered so bitterly 
on how the Supreme Court would decide 
on various New Deal measures that faculty 
members found it unwise to discuss the 
question. All they could do to give vent to 
their feelings was bet on the outcome. 

Exactly the opposite situation prevails 
today among business forecasters. They 
talk endlessly about the future. But, to find 
out from one of them what he really thinks 
1938 holds for business, it is necessary to 
drive him into a corner by means of offer- 
ing bets. Then it is found that the odds, as 
these experts appraise the outlook, are on 
the side of recovery. 

There are a few exceptions, of course. 
A few believe the recession will deepen into 
another major depression. But they are a 
small minority. The overwhelming opinion 
today is that sometime within the next 
twelve months there will be a business up- 
turn. Some think it will start early in the 
new year; others place the beginning to- 
ward the end of spring; still others expect 
little recovery before the last half of the 
year. Many, including some who do not 
anticipate an upswing for several months, 
think December probably will prove to be 
the low point for the decline. 

So much, so good. If one could stop at 
this point it would be an optimistic pic- 
ture. But to stop here would be to distort 
the real opinion of these observers. Back 
of this optimistic conclusion are many 
reservations and assumptions. A slight 
change in some underlying factors, and the 
odds would shift against an immediate re- 
covery. This is the reason it is difficult to 
get definite commitments on the outlook. 

What are these reservations and assump- 
tions? If one got only half a dozen busi- 
ness analysts together, they would list cer- 
tainly not less than a score. In general, 
nevertheless, their reservations may be 
grouped under three heads: those con- 
cerned with the restoration of confidence; 
those concerned with facilitating the flow 
of funds; and those concerned with various 
stresses and strains that have developed 
within the economic system. 


Confidence 


The question of confidence cuts two 
ways. On one side is the problem of the 


business outlook itself. Needless to say, 
there will be no great flow of funds into 
industry unless investors believe there is a 
chance for profit. This is a matter of in- 
dividual appraisal. Each investor must, 
and will, make up his own mind as to the 
prospects. A thousand elements enter into 
his calculations. Some of them are psycho- 
logical; some of them are factual. In the 
aggregate they determine in large measure 
whether an investor chooses to put his 
money to work or to keep it idle until the 
outlook becomes more favorable. 

The other side of the confidence prob- 
lem is the probable attitude of the govern- 
ment toward business—and toward busi- 
ness profits and individual incomes. Obvi- 
ously this is subject to outside influence. 
It is a question of government policy. If 
investors believe the government is going 
to be antagonistic to business and business 
profits, they will remain hesitant about in- 
vesting. Among the observers who give 
odds that there will be an upswing in the 
next twelve months, the consensus is that 
government attitude will become more 
friendly to business. 


Flow of Funds 


Intimately related to the problem of 
business confidence are the changes that 
need to be made to facilitate the flow of 
money into industry. There are several 


factors here, but most important are the 
undistributed-earnings, capital-gains, and 
high income taxes. At present all of these 
taxes hinder the flow of funds into indus- 
try. So long as they stay on the books in 
their present form it is doubtful if there 
would be a great revival of the capital 
markets regardless of business confidence. 
In other words, modification of these taxes 
is essential to recovery, just as is the re- 
storation of confidence. Either one by itself 
would be inadequate. 


Stresses and Strains 

Appraising the stresses and strains with- 
in the economic system is perhaps the 
hardest task faced by business analysts. In 
the present instance this is doubly so. As 
yet there is not even a complete statistical 
base for determining what has happened 
in the last three months. Until this infor- 
mation is available it is impossible to do 
more than guess as to the effects of the 
current decline upon the general business 
structure. 

In other words it is impossible as yet to 
tell whether the sharp decline in some 
fields of business will necessitate drastic 
readjustments in others. Perhaps the de- 
clines can be absorbed. Perhaps the eco- 
nomic system can take the shock of steel 
production dropping to below 25 per cent 
of capacity, the large increase in unem- 
ployment, the declining price level, etc., 
without going into a long period of read- 
justment. Business observers for the most 
part think that it can—that the period of 
readjustment need not last more than a 
few months. But they are not too positive. 
Before drawing positive conclusions they 
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Superliner: Pierre de Malglaive, French Line director, helped plan 
this ship of the future. It could cross the Atlantic in three and a half days. 
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need more complete figures as to just what 
has happened. 





Summary 


With these reservations and assumptions 
in the picture, the outlpok is found to be 
less cheerful than the blanket statements 
given at the beginning of this article would 
indicate. It is found that, although odds 
are on the side of recovery, those odds are 
dependent upon certain assumptions prov- 
ing true. Perhaps the most accurate way to 
put the situation is: if confidence is re- 
stored, if the flow of capital into industry 
is made possible, if the decline of the past 
three months has not subjected the eco- 
nomic system to unbearable strain, an up- 
swing should begin in the relatively near 
future. 


[This is the second of two year-end articles by 
Ralph West Robey, Newsweek Associate Edi- 
tor in charge of Business and Finance.] 


Utility Chiefs 
Talk of Truce 


President Roosevelt last week won two 
new converts to his “prudent investment” 
theory of valuing utility properties for 
rate-making purposes. Frank R. Phillips, 
president, Duquesne Light Co. of Pitts- 
burgh, and William H. Taylor, president, 
Philadelphia Electric Co., called at the 
White House to participate in the series 
of “peace conferences” the President is 
holding with utilities executives. 

When they emerged, Phillips revealed 
he agrees with the “general principle” of 
prudent investment and Taylor declared 
that he, too, favors it “if applied proper- 
ly.” Thus the two Pennsylvanians fol- 
lowed the example of Wendell L. Willkie, 
president of the Commonwealth & South- 
ern Corp., and Floyd L. Carlisle, chair- 
man of the Consolidated Edison Co. of 
New York. ; 

As another outgrowth of last week’s 
meeting, Mr. Roosevelt defined more 
clearly than heretofore what he means 
by the term “prudent investment.” Pre- 
viously, the President had cited as an 
example a utility which paid $1,250,000 
for a property worth only $250,000. Ob- 
viously, he said, the smaller figure should 
be used as the proper valuation for rate 
making. Amplifying this, the President 
last week recalled part of a dissenting 
opinion of Supreme Court Justice Bran- 
deis in the rate case of the Southwestern 
Bell Telephone Co. vs. Missouri thirteen 
years ago. 

“The term prudent investment is not 
used in a critical sense,” Justice Brandeis 
wrote. “There should not be excluded . . . 
investments which, under ordinary cir- 
cumstances, would be deemed reasonable. 
The term is applied for the purpose of 
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excluding what might be found to be dis- 
honest or obviously wasteful or impru- 
dent expenditures. Every investment may 
be assumed to have been made in the 
exercise of reasonable judgment, unless 
the contrary is shown.” 

In the light of this opinion, President 
Roosevelt explained, he would not include 
as a prudent investment graft paid to 
aldermen for a franchise, or property 
bought at a figure above its worth, or put- 
ting down on the books as assets a larger 
sum than the actual cash expended. Such 
practices, he emphasized, are indulged in 


instead of taking reproduction cost into 
consideration. 





Divergence 


At last week’s utility conference, the 
President did most of the talking. “No 
demands whatever on the administration 
were made by Mr. Taylor and Mr. Phil- 
lips, nor did they ask for a change of 
policy,” revealed Frank R. MeNinch, 
chairman of the Federal Communications 
Commission, who attended the meeting. 
In marked contrast to this reticence was 
a statement issued next day by C. W. 
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William H. Taylor, president, Philadelphia Electric Co., and 
Frank R. Phillips, president, Duquesne Light Co. of Pittsburgh 


by only a small minority of companies. 
Hence, adoption of the prudent-invest- 
ment theory by the utility industry as a 
whole would mean little change in present 
bookkeeping practices for the vast ma- 
jority of firms. 

Heretofore, the accepted method of 
utility valuation has involved determin- 
ing what it would currently cost to re- 
produce a company’s properties. The 
Supreme Court first laid down this “re- 
production cost” theory 39 years ago, and 
a long string of subsequent decisions has 
upheld it. 

In the face of this well-established rule, 
neither President Roosevelt nor a state 
public-service commission nor the utility 
industry itself has the power to substi- 
tute a new method of valuation. How- 
ever, a case is now pending before the 
Supreme Court which gives that tribunal 
an opportunity to reverse itself and ac- 
cept the President’s views. In this case, 
the California Railroad Commission is 
fighting an injunction obtained by the 
Pacific Gas & Electric Co. because the 
commission in fixing gas rates used the 
prudent-investment method of valuation 


Kellogg, president of the Edison Electric 
Institute, whose members include 75 per 
cent of the country’s utility companies. 

“Various estimates have been made as 
to the amount which the utilities could 
expend in the next and succeeding year 
for deferred construction,” he observed. 
“Frank R. McNinch . . . has estimated 
this figure for the year 1938 at $1,500,- 
000,000. The required money for such an 
expenditure can be raised only by the 
sale of securities . . . Unfortunately, the 
action of the federal government in mak- 
ing gifts to municipalities with which to 
duplicate the existing distribution sys- 
tems of the private utilities, the establish- 
ment of such Federal power projects as 
the Tennessee Valley Authority, which 
sells power much below cost, and the 
passage of the Holding Company Act of 
1935 have seriously affected the costs of 
money to utilities located in all parts of 
the country.” 

Asa remedy Kellogg suggests the govern- 
ment stop making such grants to cities and 
adopt a policy for the disposal of TVA 
power “which will eliminate the duplica- 
tion of existing transmission . . . systems.” 
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Civil War and Recession 
Drain Labor’s Treasury 


The battle and the gamble go on. Seven 
million C.1.0. and A.F. of L. members do 
the fighting, put up the stakes, and share 
the costs with industry. John L. Lewis 
calls the turn. 

He called it three weeks ago. C.I.0.- 
A.F. of L. peace negotiations had reached 
the point where a word from Lewis would 
have insured immediate armistice on a 
basis satisfactory to the committees repre- 
senting both sides. But the proposed 
terms left some doubt that the C.L.O. 
could come back into the Federation with 
a voting strength sufficient to control the 
reunited group. Lewis had wagered much 
and won much since he founded the 
C.L.0. in 1935; now, that he might win 
more for himself and for labor, he wagered 
his own future and the future of his 
movement. He vetoed the terms, and the 
conferences ended last week with an ex- 
change of Christmas pleasantries. 

“The thing is off,” said George M. 
Harrison of the Federation committee. 

“They said: “We can’t take you in be- 
cause you'll break up our little play- 
house’,” announced Harvey Fremming of 
the C.L.0. committee. 

There are two ways to judge the 
choice. Lewis’ critics—and his decision 
left some violent ones, in and out of the 
C.1.0.—say he staked all the C.1.0.’s 
gains, the good of all labor, against the 
chances that the C.I.O. can survive the 
recession, consolidate its position, and 
compel the A.F. of L. to accept reunion 
on any terms. His friends answer that he 
could not have risked peace on the sug- 
gested basis (Newsweek, Dec. 20, 27) 
without inviting the sort of A.F. of L. 
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domination which choked off mass-pro- 
duction industrial unionism prior to 1935. 
The new year will tell. 


Cash 


In part the demand for peace—still 
welling up from the ranks, still promis- 
ing eventual settlement—springs from a 
lively awareness among those who pay 
the bills that organized labor can’t afford 
to war indefinitely. Now that the re- 
cession is requiring labor to tighten its 
belt, a precise understanding of what’s 
happening to union pocketbooks becomes 
important. 

The major C.I.0. drives in steel, tex- 
tiles, and so on have been financed large- 
ly by special assessments and contribu- 
tions from such rich, established unions 
as the United Mine Workers, the Inter- 
national Ladies Garment Workers, and 
the Amalgamated Clothing Workers. Last 
spring the C.I.0. leaders determined first 
to supplement and later to replace this 
somewhat haphazard income with a regu- 
lar intake, and they voted a 5-cent 
monthly tax upon each member of each 
affiliated union. 

Regardless of their own dues collec- 
tions, the better-off unions pay this levy 
out of their treasuries, gauging the 
amount by their total nominal member- 
ship. Thus the U.M.W. pays $30,000 a 
month for 600,000 members, although by 
no means that many are keeping up their 
dues. The I.L.G.W. pays on 257,000, in 
addition to a $20,000 monthly contribu- 
tion to the textile campaign. How long 
even the wealthier unions can maintain 
this level is one of the elements in Lewis’ 





Riddance: The plight of Ore- 
gon’s lumber industry, boycotted by 
A.F. of L. unions to forestall C.I.0O. 
recognition, dramatizes the labor 
war's effects upon government and 
business. Last week Secretary of La- 
bor Frances Perkins, powerless to 
settle the strife, submitted a report 
to President Roosevelt. Oregon’s 
Gov. Charles H. Martin rasped: 
‘The President has turned the mat- 
ter over to that miserable Secretary 
of Labor of his—I wish he would 
get rid of her.” Madame Secretary 
replied: ‘Governor Martin is Gov- 
ernor of a sovereign state. I pre- 
sume he knows what his duty is.’ 


gamble. But at the moment, these pay- 
ments give the C.1.0. an income far in 
excess of the Federation’s take from a 2- 
cent per month tax on some 3,000,000 
members, and 35 cents per month from 
each of the scattered thousands in un- 
affiliated locals. 

Retrenchment is hastening the C.1.0. 
budget’s transformation from an emer- 
gency basis to a balance between regular 
income and outgo. In consequence, Lewis 
is getting rid of many of the 600-odd 
organizers put on the C.1.0.’s national 
pay roll last summer to assist those at- 
tached to individual unions and to the 
steel and textile organizing committees. 
The old dependence upon special assess- 
ments and contributions is decreasing; at 
the same time, the shift of the organiza- 
tional burden to the unions is increasing 
their load and lessening both their ability 
and their willingness to fatten the C.1.0. 
treasury. 

Last week The Chicago Tribune printed 
a version of the results—a version pur- 
porting to come from Homer Martin, 
President of the United Automobile 
Workers. According to The Tribune, 
Martin let off steam Nov. 7 in Rockford, 
Ill., at a closed meeting of U.A.W. district 
officers. Some of the quoted observations: 

“The 1.L.G.W. has refused to pay per 
capita tax for the last two months to the 
national C.1.0. because of the way it has 
been run”; 

Harry Bridges, the Pacific longshore- 
men’s leader, and other “Communists” of 
his ilk are faking C.I.O. membership 
totals with “paper unions” and ruining 
the movement; 

“As far as I am concerned, until the 
C.1.0. gets ready to pull Mr. Bridges’ 
horns he can go straight to hell”; 

The U.A.W. is not disposed to continue 
heavy payments to the C.L.O. unless con- 
ditions are bettered. 

Martin called the dispatch “a pure fab- 
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rication,” with one qualification: “Cer- 
tainly I attacked Communists. I do not 
like Bridges and his tactics or a damn 
thing about him.” The I.L.G.W. denied 
that it had suspended per capita pay- 
ments, and offered to produce its books 
in proof. C.I.0.’s Washington headquar- 
ters dismissed the report as a palpable 
fake. But one of the interested parties, 
upon checking up, found that The Tribune 
had indeed received a rough transcript of 
the proceedings and had printed the story 
under a Washington dateline in order to 
protect an Illinois informant who heard 
and noted down Martin’s pyrotechnics. 


Ford 

It is often said and written that lack 
of money accounts for the C.I.0.’s wary 
approach to Henry Ford, last nonunion 
automobile manufacturer. At best, that is 
a half truth; if Lewis wanted to tangle 
with the Ford Motor Co. just now, he 
could fall back on the assessment-con- 
tribution method which supplied the 
funds for his other great drives. The 
whole truth is that Lewis and the other 
C.1.0. tacticians have a healthy respect 


for Henry Ford’s resources, his hold on 
his men, and their chary view of unionism. 

Skirmishes of the kind going on now in 
Kansas City and St. Louis, where U.A.W. 
strikes have failed to shut down Ford as- 
sembly plants, indicate principally that 
the automobile union is trying its strength 
and finding it unsufficient to defeat Ford 
without help from another source. Martin, 
Lewis, and the rest know well enough 
what that source is. It is the National 
Labor Relations Board. 

Last week the NLRB found the Ford 
Motor Co. guilty of violating the Wagner 
Act on five counts, ordered it to desist 
from the alleged practices, and ran into 
a court fight sure to afford another test 
of the statute—already upheld in broad 
principle by the Supreme Court. 

None of the NLRB charges against 
Ford and none of the findings involve any 
requirement that the company recognize 
the U.A.W. They do require the company 
to give the union a free rein in organiza- 
tion efforts. 

In other decisions, the board has held 
that physical intimidation and _ other 
forms of actual interference with union 
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organization constitute violations of the 
act. In the Ford decision, the board 
seryes notice on all employers that they 
can’t question the virtues of unionism by 
public statement, newspaper interviews, 
leaflets distributed in their plants, or any 
other means which lets the employe know 
that the employer disapproves of unions. 

Much of the testimony and findings 
dealt with a riot at the gates of Ford’s 
River Rouge (Detroit) plant May 26, 
when several organizers, members, and 
sympathizers of the U.A.W. were man- 
handled. The board found that the Ford 
service department directed and partici- 
pated i. attacks on the unionists and that 
“the ::spondent deliberately planned and 
carried out the assaults in an effort to crush 
union organization .. .” 

The board ruled that, of 35 employes 
allegedly discharged for union activity or 
sympathy, 29 had been so discharged; in 
six cases, the NLRB found insufficient 
evidence to substantiate the charges. If 
the courts uphold the decision, the com- 
pany must reinstate the 29 and give them 
back pay. 

Point by point the company’s person- 
nel director, Harry Bennett, denied the 
findings and announced Ford will fight 
the case through the courts. Bennett’s re- 
ply to the charge that the service de- 
partment, which he heads, has been en- 
larged in order to suppress unionism: 
“That’s a downright lie.” 

To the NLRB finding that Ford fore- 
men sponsored the organization of an 
anti-U.A.W. Ford Brotherhood of Ameri- 
ca, Inc., Bennett answered: “The Ford 
Motor Co. never has dominated or fos- 
tered any union.” 


‘Faith’ 

The stories of company domination 
of unions told to Senator Robert M. La 
Follette’s civil-liberties subcommittee are 
familiar to all who followed the hear- 
ings (Newsweek, Feb. 20, Apr. 24, May 
15, 1937). Last week La Follette and his 
colleague, Elbert D. Thomas of Utah, 
released the first of four reports detailing 
their conclusions. Based on investigation 
of five industrial-service agencies and 
scores of companies, the report does not 
pretend to measure the whole range of 
such espionage; confined to the record, it 
lists 3,871 industrial spies, some 2,500 
clients, and the expenditure of $9,440,- 
132.15 for spy services between 1933 and 
1936. 

Many of the listed companies denied 
any dealings with the agencies or de- 
clared the subcommittee had confused 
guards, auditors, and the like with “spies.” 
But La Follette and Thomas concluded 
that the use of professional spies to ham- 
string unions was a common practice, 
dangerous both to labor and to industry: 
“Spies beget spies, lies beget lies, distrust 
begets distrust—until faith in all is gone 

. Industry cannot survive this endless 
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dependence upon unreliable knowledge 
which begets fear of all things and all 
men ... The right of genuine collective 
bargaining will never be realized in 
American industry until the industrial 
spy is abolished. To this end, therefore, 
the committee is preparing appropriate 
legislation.” 

The legislation: a requirement that 
companies dispensing spy services destroy 
their usefulness by registering the agents’ 
names and activities upon a public record. 





Housing Bills 


Congress Wants a Boom, 
but It’s up to John Brown 


John Brown makes $40 a week, on which 
he supports a wife and a 2-year-old son. 
He and Mary have $800 in cash. 

John and Mary want to build a home. 
Last week deliberative bodies no less au- 
gust than the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives of the United States had passed 
slightly different bills designed to help the 
hypothetical Browns achieve their ambi- 
tion. Foreseeing little possibility of radical 
changes in the bill, John and Mary have 
made a few notes to help them decide 
whether they will do what the President, 
Congress, and industry hope they will do. 

1—The kind of house the Browns want 
will cost $4,500, without land. It must be 
modern in design and facilities, comforta- 
ble and durable. They want a plot of not 
less than 75 by 100 feet, for which they are 
ready to pay $1,000. 

2—Whereas under the old FHA plan the 
Browns would have to put up $1,100 in 
cash, under the amended act they will need 
only $550. By investing a few additional 
dollars in cash they can get a mortgage for 
the good round sum of $5,000. 

3—Monthly charges under the old and 
new FHA schedules are: 





OLD NEW 
Pay on principal and 
interest (5%) $33.00* $33.00 
FHA insurance charge 2.10 60F 
Bank’s 14 per cent 
service charge 1.25 —ft 
Taxes 11.00 11.00 
Insurance on house 85 85 
$48.20 $45.45 





*With a larger down payment, as under the 
old plan, the mortgage, and consequently the 
payments, would actually be smaller. 

tReduced to 4 of 1 per cent on a diminish- 
ing balance from % of 1 per cent on an undi- 
minishing balance (thus, under the old plan, 
one would pay $2.10 a month on even the last 
$100 borrowed, or about 25 per cent) . 

tPresident Roosevelt had suggested a reduc- 
tion in the 5 per cent inferest charge. No re- 
duction was made, but the % of 1 per cent 
service charge (on diminishing balance—the 
$1.25 John figures as a rough average over twen- 
ty years) has been abolished. 


4—John’s job is reasonably secure, but 
still—he might be fired next week. And 
where would he find work, here or 500 
miles from here? In their financial position, 
John and Mary know, continued unem- 
ployment would mean losing their equity 
in the house. 

5—The original investment is really 
greater than 10 per cent, and John thinks 
they should have $1,000 before they start 
building. There is the cost of having FHA 
inspect the plans, about $18. Title search 
to insure a clear deed to the land may 
amount to anywhere from $25 to $50. It’s 
out of the question now, because they can’t 
raise the cash, but Mary believes that on 
this, their dream house, an architect would 
be worth his 10 per cent fee. And, of course, 
a new house requires new equipment. 

6—The right land is hard to get. Even if 
he is resigned to devoting an hour and a 
half a day and $7 a month to transporta- 
tion, John finds their $1,000 will buy them 
nothing like the wooded privacy of which 
they dreamed. 

Somewhat discouraged, John and Mary 
decide that for the present they had per- 
haps better buy one of the $3,700 suburban 
houses a contractor is putting up. These 
they find not unpleasant. The payment is 
only $35 a month on a house they would 
be glad to rent for $40 or $45. But they 
can’t bring themselves to tying their 
dreams to this unit of multiple production, 
with its flimsy door and sticky windows. 





Prospects 


The Browns just now will neither build 
nor buy, but rent. 

Some of John’s fellows, especially those 
with older children and less optimism 
about a brighter future place in the eco- 
nomic sun, are now in the market for 
sturdy houses in the $2,500 to $3,200 class, 
if they are available at all and can be had 
for 10 per cent down. Some of the Browns’ 
more well-to-do acquaintances may build 
$6,000 to $10,000 houses, soon 90 per cent 
insurable on the first $6,000 of appraised 
value and 80 per cent insurable on the ad- 
ditional amount up to $10,000. But ob- 
servers doubt if, for all its amendments, 
Title II of the Federal Housing Act will 
within a reasonable time cause anything 
like a housing boom.* 


| All the things that deter the Browns will 
constrain scores of thousands of potential 
home builders—insecurity of jobs, with 
consequent instability of residence and in- 
come; itching feet; inability to get suitable 
suburban land at reasonable prices; numer- 
ous miscellaneous costs of home owning, 
including the heavy tax burden carried by 
real estate. 

Two other factors are frequently men- 





*Title I, reviving modernization loans, is an 
auxiliary with no great potentialities. Title III, 
designed to encourage large-scale housing proj- 
ects, has so far aroused little apparent interest 
among investors. 





An 


Lnvitation 






To 
Mothers 
and Fat hers 


Send a Dollar 
To Fight Infantile Paralysis 








Over every home in America 
a grim shadow is cast... the 
shadow of that dread disease 
that twists and cripples the 
bodies of children. Every 
mother and father is asking 
the question, “How can I help fight Infan- 
tile Paralysis? ... how can I protect and pre- 
serve my home from this deadly ravager?” 
President Roosevelt answered that ques- 
tion by founding the new national Founda- 
tion for Infantile Paralysis and saying: 
“The purpose of the new Foundation is 
to lead, direct and unify the fight . . . to 
ensure that every research agency is ade- 
quately financed ... to eliminate improper 
care and needless after-effect . . . to dissem- 
inate knowledge to the practicing physician 
who is the front line fighter of the sickness.” 
How will you answer this great nation- 
wide appeal? What will be your response 
to countless thousands of children who cry 
out: “Please help protect me from Infantile 
Paralysis?” Certainly your reply will be 
swift —sure. 
THEY know you will send in one dollar... 
five... ten... whatever you can afford 
- +. to help found the great new national 
Foundation for Infantile Paralysis. Please 
“do your bit.” 
Write your check or money order with 
your heart as well as your pen. Send in 
what you can today. 


COMMITTEE 
FOR THE CELEBRATION OF 
THE PRESIDENT’S BIRTHDAY 
Send cash or make checks payable to 
KEITH MORGAN, Chairman 
50 EAST 42nd STREET NEW YORK 
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tioned as forestalling the hoped-for hous- 
ing boom—high wages and high materials 
costs. 

Skyrocketing materials doomed an in- 
cipient housing program in England in 
1920, but a few years later the British 
Government successfully launched its now 
historic building drive by pinning both in- 
dustry and labor to a promise not to jack 
up prices. Rising costs of materials in the 
United States contributed to nipping a 
housing boomlet during the first half of 
1937. Part of the New Deal program, so 
far of little promise, is to prevent a re- 
currence of this. 

Hourly rates in the building-trades un- 
ions range from $1.50 to $2. To the pro- 
posal that the hour rate be reduced in 
return for a guaranteed higher annual in- 
come, labor leaders hide their skepticism 
behind an invitation to show how this can 
be done. Anyway, they say, labor costs for 
the average home are only about half as 
much as materials costs. While the low- 
cost houses now being sold by contractors 
are built by nonunion labor at a top of 
$1 an hour, the real demand for economy 
housing exists among exactly that class 
for whom a strolling picket at the front 
door would spell the greatest social dis- 
comfort. 





WEEK IN BUSINESS 
Changed Plans 


Unable to meet its maturing debts, the 
Pierce-Arrow Motor Corp. asked permis- 
sion of the New York Federal court to re- 
organize under Section 77(b) of the Fed- 
eral Bankruptcy Act. Last September the 
company’s stockholders approved a plan 
to reorganize without recourse to bank- 
ruptcy proceedings; a new company was to 
be formed and $10,700,000 raised through 
sale of stock. But, according to Arthur J. 
Chanter, Pierce-Arrow president, “the ad- 
verse condition prevailing in the securities 
market ... has so far made it impossible to 
carry out the plan.” 

The original proposal involved hiring “a 
person of national importance”—presuma- 
bly Postmaster General James A. Farley— 
as executive head of the company. Last 
week President Chanter commented: “I 
have reason to believe that the interest of 
the person of national importance will not 
be affected by the present action of the 
company, but I decline either to affirm or 
deny the reports that Postmaster General 
James A. Farley is the individual referred 
to.” 


Tax Collections 


Income-tax collections for the first twen- 
ty days in December, which include the 
last payment on 1936 incomes, increased 
70 per cent over the same period for 1936. 
Next year, according to the United States 
Chamber of Commerce, our total Federal, 
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state, and local tax bill may reach 
$13,500,000,000—a high that would take 
20 percent of the national income. 


Merger 

The old international banking house of 
Lazard Freres announced a new partner- 
ship, Lazard Fréres & Co., formed by merg- 
er with Lazard Fréres & Co., Inc., its securi- 


ties-underwriting affiliate organized in 
1934. With branches in London and Paris, 


Harris & Ewing 
Frank Altschul, senior partner 


of Lazard Fréres & Co. 


Lazard Fréres has been a widely known 
and important dealer in commercial bills 
and foreign exchange and a large gold ship- 
per. Consolidation of its banking and capi- 
tal market activities is described as “a logi- 
cal development . . . as it has become in- 
creasingly apparent that the fulfillment of 
the capital needs of American industry in 
the future will require the full development 
of underwriting facilities.” Frank Altschul, 
who came to Lazard Fréres in 1908 direct 
from Yale, will be senior partner of the 
new firm. 


Wire Charges 

For the first time since the World War, 
the country faces a possible increase in 
telegraph rates. Both Western Union and 
Postal are asking the Federal Communica- 
tions Commission’s permission to charge 
15 per cent more for domestic messages. 
Cable, press, and holiday greeting rates 
would not be affected. 

The two firms explain that “despite dras- 
tic operating economies, the financial re- 
sources and credit of the companies are be- 
ing jeopardized by the decline in revenues 
brought on by the general slackening of 
the business of the country . .. and the 
situation is made even more critical by the 
constantly growing cost of telegraph opera- 
tion through heavy social-security and oth- 
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er taxes, wage restorations, and mounting 
expenses of all kinds.” 


Unemployment 


During November 570,000 people los 
jobs in manufacturing and nonmanufactyy. 
ing industries, and weekly pay rolls felj 
$25,000,000 below October, according ty 
Secretary Perkins. Calling the recession g 
“regular adjustment in a period of recoy. 
ery,” Secretary Perkins pointed out tha 
pay rolls were still $11,000,000 higher than 
in November 1936 and the total of em. 
ployed workers was only 4,000 below las 
year. Although declines in factory employ. 
ment are normal in November, the 5.8 per 
cent drop this year is the sharpest for any 
November since 1920. Of sixteen nonman- 
ufacturing industries, only brokerage firms 
did not show declines in employment. 


Social Security 


This week a staff of 2,691 civil-service 
workers start posting the 1937 wage ree. 
ords of 30,000,000 people who have social 
security account numbers. Electric punch- 
ing and accounting machines, equipped to 
handle 500,000 individual ledger sheets a 
day, are being used. Once the 1937 records 
are completed (probably by April) , the ae- 
counts will be brought up to date every 
three months thereafter. 


Books 


A cross between a buyers’ society and an 
adult-education movement, The Coopera- 
tive Book Club last week finished its first 
Christmas rush. Recently organized in 
New York, the Cooperative sells books to 
members at the publisher’s price. At the 
end of the year it will distribute earnings 
on the basis of member’s purchases. The 
club will publish a monthly literary maga- 
zine and, later, plans to cooperate with 
publishers in giving wider circulation to se- 
lected titles on a version of the Book-of-the- 
Month plan. Its president is Harry A. Over- 
street. Directors and sponsors include John 
Dewey, Stanley Walker, John Dos Passos, 
John T. Flynn, John Steinbeck, Robert 
Morss Lovett, and Robert S. Lynd. 


Trends 


Replies to a poll of the Association of Na- 
tional Advertisers, Inc., reveal that of 150 
leading national advertisers, 77 per cent 
plan to spend as much on advertising in 
1938 as they did in 1937. Although budgets 
are tentative and subject to change, Paul 
B. West, association president, stated that 
“business has the faith and courage to do 
its part by making all possible plans to 
forge ahead.” The general index of adver- 
tising for November declined 1.7 per cent 
from October, and 3.8 per cent from No- 
vember 1936, according to Printer’s Ink. 
Outdoor advertising showed a_ decline 
but the index for radio advertising gained 
5.4 per cent over the previous month 
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and 2.3 per cent over November 1936. 








{In metropolitan New York, residential- 
building contracts for the eleven months 
from January to November topped 1936 by 
more than $14,000,000—a gain of 11 per 
cent, according to the F. W. Dodge Corp. 
Non-residential contracts were less in value 
than residential work, but increased in 
number 37 per cent over the 1936 eleven- 
month total. Total New York construction 
is nearly $100,000,000 ahead of the cor- 
responding 1936 period. The magazine 
Building estimated November construction 
expenditures in all American cities of 2,500 
population or over at less than in any 
month of the past seven. Increased farm 
income was reflected in rural building, 
which increased $1,947,000 over October. 


{ Dollar value of sales on all registered se- 
curities markets in November dropped 25.8 
per cent below the previous month and 
472 per cent below November 1936, the 
Securities and Exchange Commission an- 
nounced last week. 


{ Improvement in the steel industry is ex- 
pected in 1938, according to Iron Age, “not 
because of any marked change in the situa- 
tion but on the ground that the worst prob- 
ably will be over with the passing of 1937 
...” Several mills which tried to give all 
possible employment just before Christmas 
will close during the mid-holiday week, 
and estimates of the American Iron and 
Steel Institute dropped to 19.2 per cent 
of capacity, 4.3 points below last week 
and the lowest since 1934. 


§ Christmas retail trade was disappointing 
in all sections of the country except the 
deep South, according to a United Press 
survey. Weather conditions were unfa- 
vorable in many parts of the country. A 
New York Herald Tribune survey of New 
York City and Brooklyn stores showed a 
decline of 0.7 per cent from last year’s 
Christmas business. Lower-priced mer- 
chandise made the best showing. 


§ October revenues of the manufactured- 
and natural-gas industry gained 5.3 per 
cent over October 1936. For the first ten 
months, the American Gas Association re- 
ported that revenues increased 4.7 per cent 
over the same period in 1936. 


‘| Wholesale prices of better grades of meat 
and pork are approximately half Septem- 
ber prices, announced the Institute of 
American Meat Packers. Prices are still 
above last year’s, however, and holiday 
meals will cost more than in 1936. 


{ Industrial output in November, as meas- 
ured by the Federal Reserve Board’s sea- 
sonally adjusted index dropped to 90 per 
cent of the 1923-25 average—lowest since 
August 1935. The index was 103 in Octo- 
ber this year and 114 in November 1936. 
The board said that the drop reflected 
“chiefly a sharp reduction in the manu- 
facture of durable goods.” 
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(A 3) Sausiilieks 


FOR THE NEW YEAR 


@ Exciting weeks and months are ahead. Events dra- 
matic and far reaching in their consequences will 
mark the coming year. Will you have the pleasure 
and satisfaction of fully understanding .. . the con- 


fidence of knowing what they will mean to you? 


@ Newsweek will bring that confidence and under- 
standing as well as the sheer enjoyment of knowing 
intimately the men and events that have made the 
headlines . . . the thrill of dramatic action photo- 
graphs ... the keen analysis of Newsweek’s com- 


mentators. 


@So ... here’s our suggest.on for the new year. 
Subscribe to Newsweek now. Make sure of receiving 
each week Newsweek’s absorbing portrayal of a world 
in action. The cost is low ... only $4 for one year 


... a saving of $1.20 over the single issue price. 








Mail The Coupon Now! 


NEWSWEEK 

Rockefeller Center 

1270 Sixth Avenue 

New York City 

Send me Newsweek for one year at $4, saving me $1.20 over 
the single issue price. 


Name ——_ 





Address 
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Models 


ADDRESSING MACHINES 


if your present addressing machines make a disagreeable noise, you 
can achieve a quiet office by changing to the silent Elliott System. 


ELLIOTT ADDRESSING MACHINE COMPANY, Cambridge, Mass 


Look in your telephone book for nearest branch office 


























Perspective 


by RAYMOND MOLEY 


As the Year Ends 


= was once a minister who 
prefaced his eulogy over an errant brother 
with the remark that everyone hoped that 
the soul of the deceased was where they 
knew it wasn't. 

It is no exaggeration to say that this 
comment describes accurately the status 
of the truce between the President and 
business as the old year fades into the 
new. Grave doubts about the good faith 
of the Administration becloud the minds 
of businessmen—even when they utter 
conciliatory words. The President voiced 
his doubts «bout the good faith of busi- 
ness freely last week in press conference. 
Some of his aides are still unrestrained in 
their lambasting of businessmen. 

Those who hope to see this deep and 
bitter animus transformed face a dis- 
couraging prospect. There is little reason 
to feel that it can be changed in time to 
check the current economic reaction. 
Business has been deeply hurt by indis- 
criminate blasts of criticism. The Presi- 
dent, on the other hand, feels that busi- 
ness has been pretty rough on him. 

But such is the nature of human af- 
fairs that cooperation can be effective 
even when mutual admiration and esteem 
are wholly absent. Of course, complete 
confidence is desirable. But forbearance. 
moderation and concert are possible with- 
out it. Let us hope that mutual interest 
will induce that indispensable minimum 
of cooperation in every field where gov- 
ernment and business meet. Confidence, 
if possible: cooperation, by all means; and 
a truce on harsh words, in any case. 





Newton D. Baker 


"Thirty-five years ago two young- 
sters emerged from a crowded political 
tent meeting and walked thoughtfully 
down the street of a college town in Ohio. 
I was one of them. The other said: “What 
a marvelous speech! Say, that fellow Baker 
is a scholar.” 

During the years since that night, I 
have heard Newton Baker speak literally 
scores of times. The scholar in him never 
ceased to grow, nor did that magnanimity 
of the spirit that distinguished him from 
everyone else in the public life of his time. 
He spent no soft days making speeches at 
merely pleasant occasions, either. His 
voice was heard in the most bitter con- 
troversies of his generation. There were 
a dozen years in the heat of municipal re- 


form, followed by the execution and de- 
fense of a colossal role in the World War 
and, after that, new usefulness in public 
debate on labor, on law enforcement, on 
party policies, on public-utility regulation 
and on public education. 

And always he fought with the fine 
blade of reason, never with the bludgeon 
of abuse. Assailed as few men have been, 
he never failed in graciousness. 

There are probably many reasons why 
Mr. Baker chose to follow this course. 
One of them was the fact that he could 
not conceive it to be within the proprieties 
of the select aristocracy of fine thinking 
to which he belonged to bandy epithets 
with political opponents. The other and 
more important reason was that he was 
sufficiently wise to know that it is worse 
than futile to reach eagerly into the mech- 
anism by which a political record is made, 
either to stay the hand of abuse or guide 
the pen of subservient support. 

In all controversy he followed the rule 
by which he guided himself during the 
war. There was the army—a great, a vic- 
torious army: knowing that its sheer ex- 
istence would speak to posterity, he raised 
his own voice only to clarify and illumine 
the living fact. 








In the Lodge Tradition 


The youthful Senator Lodge’s per- 
formance last week is in the true Lodge 
tradition—partisanship iber alles. Since 
Mr. Lodge voted against the entire Hous- 
ing Bill on final passage, there can be no 
other explanation for his insistence upon 
attaching a destructive amendment to it. 
He obviously believed that it was more 
important to embarrass the Democratic 
party—which he did with brilliant suc- 
cess—than to stimulate recovery and im- 


prove living conditions in the United 
States. 
The Administration’s amendments to 


the Federal Housing Act, as they passed 
the House and came before the Senate, 
were a moderately useful means of im- 
plementing the government’s desire to 
promote private home building. They con- 
stituted about all that Congress could do 
to help things along. Recognizing, as the 
President did in his message, that monop- 
olistic labor tactics which have raised 
costs to absurd levels are one of the three 
major reasons why home building has 
been so lethargic in this country, the Sen- 
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ate committee refused to aggravate the ' 


situation by adding a provision requiring 
prevailing wages in all building financed 
with Federally guaranteed mortgages. |t 
is well known that the building trades jp 
many cities of the country are dominated 
by labor overlords who are only partially 
responsible to the American Federation of 
Labor and over whom President William 
Green has little real control. These mep 
have ruthlessly, selfishly and_shortsight. 
edly established wage scales so high that 
construction everywhere is almost at 4 
standstill. 

The Lodge amendment freezes the 
shackles of these trade unions upon all 
building covered by a Federally insured 
mortgage. That means that it stymies a 
very considerable part of the _ total 
amount of actual and potential home 
building. Unless the amendment is re. 
moved in conference, we may as well 
recognize that, instead of helping to de. 
velop more housing in this country, Con- 
gress probably sabotaged what little hous- 
ing is already under way. 

Brazen partisanship and unabashed cow- 
ardice joined forces to create one of the 
most unfortunate incidents in the history 
of Congress. 





Landon’s Christmas Gift 


M:. Landon’s telegram to Mr. 
Roosevelt does more than lend authority 
to the dangerous doctrine that in foreign 
affairs a President should have dictatorial 
and unquestioned powers. It gravely em- 
barrasses the new Glenn Frank commit- 
tee which is entrusted with the difficult 
job of reestablishing party government in 
the United States. 

When a country is either engaged in a 
war or on the brink of war, it is proper to 
forget politics. But such a situation does 
not confront us now. The President is fol- 
lowing a policy in the Far East with 
which millions of people do not sympa- 
thize. Such immense stakes are involved 
that it is the right of political leaders to 
express the disagreement of these mil- 
lions, to criticize the President’s course 
and to attempt to influence his course by 
marshaling public opinion against it. 
These are legitimate functions of the 
minority party. In proposing to disclaim 
them, Mr. Landon seriously compro- 
mises the position of the minority whose 
nominal head he is. 

With Senator Lodge injecting politics 
where politics should be forsworn and 
with Governor Landon forsaking polities 
when political discussion is legitimate and 
proper, Republican rehabilitation is cer- 
tainly making slow progress. Republican 
leaders persist in leaving undone _ those 
things which they ought to do and in do- 
ing those things which they ought not to 
do, and there is no health in their party. 
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LET YOUR 
CAMERA 


make money for you 


Of hundreds of camera fans who watched 
Elizabeth Kompa break another back stroke 
record, one saw dollars as well as foam in 
her wake. The event made news, the picture 
made money. Sporting events, fires, riots, 
personalities, human interest scenes . . . all 
make salable Newsphotos. 


Let your camera make money for you. 
Thousands of amateur photographers, with 


cameras ranging from the one-dollar class Cas 
to the jewel-like miniatures, are making their 3 
hobby profitable as well as enjoyable. | aaa 


Newsphotos, with bureaus in Paris and 
Washington, agencies in. London, Berlin, 
Shanghai and other important cities, has 580 
professional correspondents. Still the demand 
for contributions from amateurs increases. 


If you have a photograph . . . newsy, dra- 
matic, funny or pictorial... don't wait! Air- 
mail it to us the day it's taken. Newsphotos 
pays a minimum of $5.00 to a no-top maxi- 
mum for any photograph accepted and 
promptly returns photographs that are re- 
jected. 


NEWSPHOTOS PICTURE SERVICE 


Rockefeller Center 
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Even after “turning on a laugh” 100 times a day, 
Myrna Loy~MGM star—finds Luckies easy on her throat.. 


A word about your throat— 

“Laughing before the sound camera 
is hard on the throat,’’ says Myrna 
Loy. ‘‘After scenes of this sort, it’s 
clear that Luckies are the cigarette 
for anyone who wants a light smoke 
that’s easy on the throat!”’ Here’s the 
reason in a nut-shell: the process 
“It’s Toasted” takes out certain irri- 
tants that are found in a// tobacco! 


A word about tobacco— Aren't 
men who spend their lives buying 
and selling tobacco the best judges of 
tobacco quality? Then remember 
...sworn records reveal that among 
independent tobacco experts Lucky 
Strike has twice as many exclusive 
smokers as all other brands com- 
bined. With men who know to- 
bacco best—it’s Luckies—2 to 1. 


*STAR OF MGM PICTURE “MAN-PROOF” 


Luckies-A Light Smoke 


Easy on your throat— “it’s Toasted” 


WITH MEN WHO 
KNOW TOBACCO BEST 


(pe Leolies 200! 





